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lllujlratlon  of  the  Allegorical  Fable  of 
Venus  and  the  Graces.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr  Sherleck. 


the  Graces.  Thij  is  all  the  founda¬ 
tion'  given  by  nature  and  truth ;  the 
Greek  imagination  created  the  reft. 
The  Poets  firft  made  this  Princefs  a 
divinity,  and,  to  fubiime  their  idea, 
fabled  her  fprung  from  the  ocean.  I 
need  not  tell  you  all  they  have  fa  id  of 
her ;  you  know  it  already.  The 
painters  of  Greece  then  painted  her 
from  imagination.  But,  alas  !  can- 
vafs  is  perilhable  ;  and  ihefe  pictures 
are  no  longer  to  be  feen.  One  por¬ 
trait  of  her,  however,  fortunately 
ftill  remains  ;  I  mean  one  good  like- 
nefs ;  for  there  are  innumerable  V'e- 
nufes  ;  but  the  Venus  of  Medici  is 
the  only  one  which  fills  the  imagina¬ 
tion  at  once  with  an  idea  of  Greek 
genius  and  of  perfe^^t  beauty. 

The  author  of  this  llatue  faid  to 
himfelf,  “  I  have  a  goddels  to  create; 
and  that  goddefs  is  the  Goddefs  of 
Love.  She  mull  be  a  perfedl  beauty. 
But  no  fuch  being  has  ever  exilled. 
1  have  no  refource  left  but  to  create 
her  myfelf.’’  He  then  lludied,  in 
the  moft  beautiful  women  of  his 
country,  the  parts  in  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  woman  excelled.  He  faw 
what  conftituced  a  perfect  foot ;  a 
hand  and  arm  ;  a  neck  and  bc/fom ; 
and  after  he  had  made  himfelf  maf- 


THE  Graces  were  originally  of 
Grecian  extraiflion.  The  Greeks 
had,  of  all  people,  the  moft  beautiful 
imaginations.  They  produced  the 
happieft  and  moft  perfed  creations 
that  ever  have  been  known  ;  and 
they  embellilhed  them  when  produ¬ 
ced  to  the  higheft  degree  that  pure 
and  elegant  tafte  could  admit.  The 
firft  point  in  tafte,  invention,  grace, 
and  every  thing  elfe,  is  good  fenfe  ; 
and  on  this  ground-work  are  all  the 
inventions  of  the  Greeks  founded. — 
The  original  idea  of  their  creations 
was  always  taken  from  Nature,  and 
founded  on  Truth.  Whenever  they 
diicovered a  fertile  and  promifing  fub- 
jeift,  they  divided  it  into  parts,  and  af¬ 
ter  they  had  caft  away  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  it  that  was  difagreeable  or 
uninterefting,  they  beautified  what 
remained  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfe^ion. 

A  beautiful  and  amorous  Princefs, 
whofe  name  was  Venus,  was  born 
in  one  of  the  Greek  iflands. — She 
had  three  amiable  maids  of  ho¬ 
nour,  who  were  fifters,  and  thei'e  were 
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ter  of  each  part,  he,  by  a  fingular 
effort  of  genius,  combined  them  with 
the  jullelt  fymmetry  into  a  perfed 
•whole: — As  happy  an  idea  as  ever 
entered  into  an  artilVs  head,  and,  I 
think,  as  difficult  to  execute. 

Beauty  was  evidently  the  firfl  idea 
for  the  Goddefs  of  Love.  But 
beauty  alone,  this  refined  Greek  well 
knew,  was  infipid  without  grace, 
and  uninterefting  without  character. 
His  next  thought  confequently  was, 
that,  by  fhewing  his  divinity  in  an 
happy  moment,  he  would  make  grace, 
expreflion,  character,  all  fpring  from 
tha:  moment,  in  fo  eafy  a  manner, 
that  it  fliould  appear  to  have  coft  no 
effort  ;  and  in  fo  natural  a  manner, 
that  it  ftiould  feem  impoffible  to  have 
found  another.  He  Ihews  her  then 
in  the  inftant  Ihe  rifes  from  the  fea  ; 
and  throwing  liimfelt,  as  it  were,  in¬ 
to  her  foul,  he  difeovers  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance  what  muff  have  been  its  firft 
emotion.  It  is  that  of  Modelly. — 
There  is  the  character  at  once  deter¬ 
mined,  expreflion* given  to  the  ftatue, 
all  tne  parts  difpofed  of  with  decency 
and  propriety  ;  and,  to  render  his 
prodinfiion  perfeff,  the  "whole  convey¬ 
ing  a  refined  and  elegant  moral,— 
“  that  Love  can  only  be  infpired  by 
the  union  of  Beauty  with  Modefty.’^ 
This  is  a  great  excellency  in  the 
Greek  artifts  of  every  kind  ;  they 
have  always  a  moral.  They  have 
too  a  happinefs  in  chafing  a  moment 
to  fhew  an  object,  of  which  other  ar¬ 
tifts  have  fcarce  ever  thought.  They 
fnatched  the  nice  point  of  time,’’ 
in  which,  whatever  they  had  to  ex¬ 
hibit  was  to  be  feen  to  the  greateft 
advantage.  They  carried  this  atten¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  that  of  charader, 
even  to  animals.  The  head  of  the 
boar  at  Meleager’s  feet,  is  that  of  a 
fierce  favage,  that  defolated  an  en¬ 
tire  country,  and  ftruck  with  terror 
all  its  inhabitants.  Had  they  a  ftork 
to  fliew, — it  is  in  the  moment  he  Is  in 
with  a  ferpent,  wh’ch  twifts 
itfelf  in  the  moft  natural  and  grace¬ 


ful  writhings  about  the  neck  of  his 
feathered  enemy.  Was  an  eagle  to 
be  their  fubje(ft, — he  is  fhevvn  in  the 
inftant  that  he  is  going  to  dart  him- 
feif  from  a  rock,  and  Ibar  above  the 
clouds.  His  air  announces  that  he 
is  the  king  of  birds,  and  worthy  to 
bear  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  moment  in  real  life,  in 
which  an  animal  would  have  mod 
interefted  a  fpedator,  is  invariably 
the  moment  which  the  Greeks  have 
chofen  to  Ihew  it  in. 

Now  that  we  have  done  with  the 
Princefs,  we  will  fpeak  of  the  Maids 
of  Honour.  Their  portraits  are 
come  down  to  us  too ;  and  though 
they  are  not  fo  highly  finifhed  as  that 
of  the  Queen,  they  are  w  ell  enough 
done  both  to  engage  and  inftruct  us. 

The  leading  idea  that  charaefterifes 
this  .amiable  groupe,  and  which  is 
implied  in  their  name,  is  gaiety  and 
good -humour.  They  are  always  re- 
prefented  as  young  and  handfome; 
and  their  faces  w’ear  a  perpetual 
fmile.  The  particular  ideas  convey¬ 
ed  to  us  by  their  names,  ferve  only 
to  illuftratc  their  general  appellation. 
The  youngeft  is  called  Thalia,  which 
fignifies  a  blooming  girl ;  the  fecond 
is  named  Euphrofyne,  which  fignifies 
a  fprightly  one  ;  and  the  eldeft,  who 
was  to  keep  her  fifters  in  order,  is 
called  Aglaia,  which  means  brilliancy, 
fplendour,  and  neatnefs,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  implies  dignity,  and  de¬ 
corum. 

They  are  come  down  to  us  naked ; 
but  that  you  are  not  to  be  fhocked  at ; 
for  they  are  to  be  confidered  entirely 
as  an  allegorical  groupe  :  no  material 
ideas  about  them  at  all.  And  the 
proof  of  this  is,  not  one  of  the  three 
had  ever  the  leaft  fufpicioii  thrown 
out  againft  her.  This,  confidering 
the  voluptuoufnefs  of  their  climate, 
and  the  example  of  the  Sovereign,  is 
a  tolerable  proof  that  they  were  ra¬ 
ther  fpiritual  than  corporeal  beings. 

The  meaning  of  their  being  naked 
is,  that,  like  Truth,  they  Ihould  be 
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fimple  and  unadorned ;  that  they 
fliould  be  frank  and  ingenuous,  and 
fnew  themfelves  fuch  as  they  were, 
without  coquetry,  difll mulation,  or  dif- 
guife.  But  their  nakcdnefs  is  as  de^ 
cent  as  nakcdnefs  can  be  ;  for  view 
them  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  from 
the  chin  to  the  ancle,  or  from  the 
chignon  to  the  heel,  they  never  excite 
any  idea  that  can  offend  the  niceft 
delicacy.  And  hence  it  is  that  Ho¬ 
race  fo  often  calls  them  the  decent 
Graces. 

They  are  joined  hand  in  hand,  to 
fhew  that  chearfulnefs,  vivacity,  and 
youth,  ought  to  be  united  with  fin- 
cerity,  candour,  aivJ  decorum  ;  and 
to  affure  the  beholder,  that  unlefs  he 
pofTefTcs  all  thefe  qualities,  he  cannot 
boaft  of  being  a  favourite  Vv'lth  the 
Graces. 

They  are  In  motion,  becaufc  with¬ 
out  motion  there  can  be  no  grace. — 
Their  movements  are  animated  and 
foft ;  and  the  decided  charafter  of 
the  whole  groupe  is  a  noble  fiinnli- 
city,  and  an  unaffeded  modefty. 

The  Greeks  then  conceived  that 
beauty  was  neceffary  to  infplre  love  ; 
but  that  the  power  of  Venus  was 
fleeting  and  tranlitory,  unlefs  llie  was 
attired  and  accompanied  by  the 
Graces  ;  that  is,  unlefs  eafe  and  affa¬ 
bility,  gentleaefs  and  fpirit,  good- 
humour,  modefty,  ingenuoufnef ,  and 
candour,  engaged  the  admirers  that 
beauty  at  traced, 

The  I1ero!C  Behaviour  of  Captain 
SfEKE  and  his  Son. 

The  attack  of  the  French  fort  of 
Chandernagore,  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  on  the  7.3d  of  March  17571  was, 
for  the  time  of  its  duration,  one  of 
the  hotted  during  the  whole  war. 
The  daughter  on  board  the  Kent  and 
Tyger,  the  two  (hips  that  bore  the 
weight  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  was  in¬ 
conceivable.  I  will  not  enter  into  all 
the  particulars  of  fuch  a  mournful 
fcene  \  but  the  behaviour  of  Captain 


Speke  and  his  fon,  a  youth  of  1 6,  was 
fo  truly  great  and  exemplary,  that  T 
muft  beg  leave  to  fend  you  an  account 
of  it,  as  related  by  Mr  Ives,  in  his 
voyage  to  India. 

On  this  glorious  but  melancholy 
occalion.  Admiral  Watfon  comman¬ 
ded  on  board  the  Kent.  He  had  the 
unhappinefs  to  fee  both  the  father  and 
fon  fall  in  the  fame  inftant.  He  im¬ 
mediately  went  up  to  them,  and,  by 
the  moft  tender  expreftions,  endea¬ 
voured  to  alleviate  their  diftrefs.  The 
Captain,  who  had  obferved  his  Ion’s  leg 
to  be  hanging  only  by  the  fkin,  faid 
to  the  ."Admiral,  “  Indeed,  Sir,  this 
was  a  cruel  Ihot  to  knock  down  both 
the  father  and  the  fon!’’  Mr  Wat- 
fon’s  heart  was  too  full  to  make  any 
reply.  He  only  ordered  them  both 
to  be  immediately  carried  to  the  fur- 
geon.  “  The  Captain  (lays  Mr  Ives) 
was  firft  brought  down  ro  me  in  the 
after-hold,  where  a  platform  had  been 
made,  and  he  then  told  me  how  dati- 
geronlly  his  poor  Billy  was  wounded. 
Prefently  after  the  brave  youth  ifun- 
felf  appeared,  but  had  another  nar¬ 
row  efcape,  the  quarter-mailer,  who 
v;as  bringing  him  down  in  his  arms 
after  his  father,  being  killed  by  a  can¬ 
non-ball.  His  eyes  overflowing  with 
tears,  not  for  his  owm,  but  for  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  fate,  I  l.iboiircd  to  alfure  him, 
that  his  father’s  wound  was  not  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  tliis  affertion  was  confir¬ 
med  by  the  Captain  hlrnilli.  He 
feemed  not  to  believe  cither  of  uk, 
until  he  aftced  me,  iip'.n  nty  honour^  and 
I  had  repeated  to  him  my  firft  aiTii- 
rance  in  the  moft  pofilive  maiiiier. 
He  then  became  calm  ;  but,  on  my 
attempting  to  enquire  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  liis  wound,  he  anyloully 
alkcd  me,  if  I  had  dreffed  his  fatlier, 
for  he  could  not  tliink  of  my  touch¬ 
ing  him,  before  his  father’s  wound 
had  been  taken  care  of.  I  alfured 
him  that  the  Captain  had  already 
been  properly  attended  to.  “  d’heu, 
(replied  the  generous  youth,  pointing 
to  a  fellow-fuffererj,  pray,  Sir^  look 


to  the  fifteenth  day  from  the  opera* 
tion,  there  would  be  the  ftrongeft 
hopes  of  his  recovery,”  On  the  thir* 
teenth,  however,  he  died  ;  and,  on 
the  fixteenth,  the  brave  man,  looking 
me  ftedfaftly  in  the  face,  faid,  “  Well, 
Ives,  how  fares  it  with  my  boy  I 
could  make  no  reply.  He  underftood 
my  filence.  He  wept  bitterly,  fqueez- 
ed  my  hand,  and  begged  me  to  leave 
him  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  wifiied 
to  fee  me  again  ;  and  aifured  me,  that 
I  ftiould  then  find  him  with  a  diffe¬ 
rent  countenance.  I  punctually  com¬ 
plied  with  his  defire  ;  and  when  I  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  he  appeared,  as  he 
ever  after  did,  perfectly  calm  and  fe- 
rene. 

The  dear  youth  had  been  delirious 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  died  ;  and,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  he  fent  me  a  note, 
written  by  himfelf  with  a  pencil,  ex- 
preffing  his  wifiies  to  fee  me  inftant- 
ly,  and  the  utmoft  anxiety  for  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  I  vifiied  him,  and  he  (till 
had  fenfe  enough  left  to  know  who  I 
was,  He  then  began  with  me ;  And 
is  he  dead  “  Who,  my  dear  ?” — 

My  father.  Sir.” — No,  nor  is  he 
in  any  danger,  I  affure  you;  he  is  al- 
moft  well.” — “  Thank  God  !  then 
why  did  they  tell  me  fo  ?  I  am  now 
fatisfied,  and  ready  to  die.”  At  that 
time  he  had  a  locked  jaw,  and  was 
in  great  difirefs,  but  I  underftood 
every  word  he  fo  inarticulately  uttered. 
He  begged  my  pardon  for  having 
(as  he  obligingly  and  tenderly  ex- 
preffed  himfelf)  difturbed  me  at  fo 
early  an  hour,  and,  before  the  day 
was  ended,  he  expired. 

Captain  Speke  was  confined  to  his 
bed  and  chamber  for  fome  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  aClion,  nor  did  he  perfeClIy  re¬ 
cover  from  his  wounds  :  at  times  he 
was  much  indifpofed,  and  in  a  great 
deal  of  danger.  At  length  the  Kent 
being  condeinned  as  unferviceable 
(ftie  having  received  138  cannot-lhot 
1  throvigh  her  the  fort),  (he 


to,  and  drels  tins  poor  man,  who  is 
groaning  fo  fadly  befide  me  !”  I  told 
him,  that  he  had  already  been  ta¬ 
ken  care  of,  and  begged  of  him, 
with  fome  importunity,  that  I  might 
now  examine  his  wound.  He  fub- 
mitted,  and  calmly  obferved,  Sir, 
I  fear  you  muft  amputate  above  the 
joint !”  I  replied,  Indeed,  I  fear  I 
muft.”  On  this  he  clafped  both  his 
hands,  and,  lifting  his  eyes  in  the 
moft  fervent  manner  to  heaven,  he  of¬ 
fered  up  this  (hort  but  earned  prayer. 
Good  God,  do  thou  enable  me  to 
behave,  in  my  prefent  circumftances, 
worthy  my  father’s  fon !”  Then  teb 
ling  me  that  he  was  all  fubmifiion,  I 
performed  the  operation  above  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  During  the  whole 
time,  the  intrepid  youth  never  fpoke 
a  word,  or  uttered  a  groan  that  could 
be  heard  at  a  yard’s  diftance. 

The  reader  may  eafily  imagine 
what,  in  the  dreadful  interval,  the  brave 
Captain  fuffered,wholay  juft  by  his  un¬ 
fortunate  and  beloved  fon.  Both  the 
father  and  fon,  the  dayafter  the  aClion, 
were  fent  with  the  reft  of  the  woun¬ 
ded  to  Calcutta.  The  father  was 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  William  Mac- 
kett,  Efq;  his  brother-in-law;  and 
the  fon  was  with  me  at  the  hofpital. 
For  the  firft  eight  or  nine  days,  I  gave 
the  father  great  comfort  by  telling 
him  joyful  tidings  of  his  boy  ;  and  in 
the  fame  manner  I  gratified  the  fon 
with  regard  to  the  father.  But  alas  ! 
from  that  time,  all  the  good  fymp- 
toms,  which  had  hitherto  attended 
this  unparalleled  youth,  began  to  dif- 
appear.  The  Captain  eafiiy  gue/Ted, 
by  my  filence  and  countenance,  the 
true  Rate  his  boy  was  in,  nor  did  he 
after  alk  me  more  than  two  queftions 
concerning  him  ;  fo  tender  was  the 
fubjedl  to  us  both,  and  fo  unwilling 
was  his  generous  mind  to  add  to  iny 
diftrefs.  The  firft  was  on  the  tenth 
day,  in  tbefe  words ;  How  long, 
my  friend,  do  you  think  my  Billy 
.IP.ay, remain  in  a  ftate  of  uncertain- 
tyj”  I  ahfwcrcdi  th^t  if  He  lived 
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Captain  took  his  paffiige  to  England 
in  one  of  our  Eaft- India  Company’s 
(hips.  He  afterwards  cominandea 
the  Refolution  of  70  guns  in  the  vic¬ 
tory  off  Belleifle,  and  particularly  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  obliging  the 
Formidable  to  ftrike  to  him,  though 
a  (hip  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own. 
The  Refolution,  in  the  night  fucceed- 
ing  the  aflion,  was  wrecked  on  a  Ihoal, 
but  the  Captain  with  the  crew  were 
faved.  Captain  Speke  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  for  a  while 
enjoyed  in  quiet  thofe  applaufes  which 
the  public  juftly  bellowed  on  his  fu¬ 
perior  merit.  He  was  appointed 
Captain  of  the  Modefte,  and  once 
more  went  to  fea  ;  but,  before  he  could 
render  any  farther  fervices  to  his 
country,  he  died  at  Lilhon  in  the  43d 
year  of  his  age,  univerfally  regretted. 

To  this  affeding  account  of  the 
gallant  Captain  Speke  and  his  Ton, 
Mr  Ives  adds  a  trait  of  exalted  genc- 
rofity,  which  cannot  but  give  picafure 
to  every  good  mind. — The  captors 
(fays  he)  met  with  no  incoiifiderable 
booty  in  the  fort ;  the  guns,  (lores, 
and  valuable  effects,  felling  for  up¬ 
wards  of  130,0001.  fterliug.  It  hap¬ 
pened  unfortunately,  however,  that 
Monlieur  Nicolas,  a  man  of  a  moft 
amiable  charader,  and  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  had  not  been  fo  provi¬ 
dent  as  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  in 
fecuring  his  cfFe(5ls  within  the  fort, 
but  had  left  them  in  the  town ;  con- 
fequently,  upon  Colonel  Clive’s  firft 
taking  polTellion  of  the  place,  they 
had  all  been  plundered  by  the  fol- 
diers  ;  and  the  poor  gentleman  and 
his  family  were  to  all  appearance 
ruined.  But  the  humane  Captain 
Speke,  having  heard  of  the  hard  fate 
of  Monficur  Nicolas,  took  care  to  re- 
prefent  it  to  the  two  admirals  in  all 
its  afFeding  circumftances ;  who  im¬ 
mediately  advanced  the  fum  of  15CO 
rupees  each.  Their  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  five  captains  of  the  fqua- 
droii,  who  fubferibed  500Q  among 
them*  With  fome  other  contribu¬ 


tions,  a  prefent  of  9600  rupees,  or 
I  200 1.  ftei  ling,  was  in  a  few  minutes 
colleifled  for  the  relief  of  this  vaiua- 
i)le  Frenchman  and  his  diftrelfed  fa- 
mily. 

One  of  the  company  was  pre- 
fently  difpatched  with  the  money, 
who  had  orders  to  acquaint  Monfieur 
Nicolas,  “  that  a  few  of  his  Englilh 
friends  defired  his  acceptance  of  it,  as 
a  fmall  teftimony  of  the  very  high 
efteem  they  had  for  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  their  unfeigned  lympathy 
with  him  in  his  misfortunes.”  The 
poor  gentleman,  quite  trani’ported  at 
filch  an  inftance  of  generofity  in  an 
enemy,  exclaimed,  “  (*ood  God ! 
they  are  friends  indeed !”  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  prelent  with  great  thank- 
fuliiefs,  deliring  that  “  his  moil  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgments  might  be  made 
to  his  unknown  benefiuffors,  for  whofe 
happinefs  his  prayers  Ihould  be  con- 
(lantly  offered.” — He  could  add  no 
more — his  tears  befpoke  the  feelings 
of  his  heart ! 

How  pleafurablc  Is  it  to  dwell  upon 
fuch  noble  inilanccs  of  generous  at¬ 
tention  to  the  misfortunes  of  an  ene¬ 
my.  Kings  and  minillers  may  con¬ 
tend  for  the  mighty  nothings  that  are 
but  too  often  the  origin  of  war  ;  but 
humanity  will  dill  pervade  the  bread 
of  every  virtuous  individual  ;  and 
will  teach  her  favourite  Tons  to  re- 
fpe^l  her  rights,  as  much  amid  the 
fad  feenes  of  hollility,  as  in  the  hap¬ 
pier  fealbns  of  fx'iendly  intercourfc 
and  peace. 

Humorous  Account  of  a  Cross- 
Purpose  CoNVERSATioM.  From 
\  the  Mirror. 

1 

IPIAPPENED  lately  to  dine  in  a 
large  company,  where  I  was,  in 
a  gieat  meafure,  unkKomuing  and  un- 
hionun.  To  enter  into  farther  parti¬ 
culars,  would  he  to  tell  you  more 
than  is  neceffary  to  my  llory. 

The  converfation,  after  dinner, 
turned  on  that  common-place  quef- 


‘1 


m 
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tton,  Whether  a  parent  ought  to 
chufe  a  profeffion  for  his  child,  or 
leave  him  to  chufe  for  himfelf  i 

Many  remarks  and  examples  were  ; 
produced  on  both  Tides  of  tiie  quef- 
tion  ;  and  the  argument  hung  /;;  ^qui- 
librie^  ^is  is  often  the  cafe,  when  all  | 
the  fpeakers  are  moderately  well  in-  i 
formed,  and  none  of  them  are  very  | 
eager  to  convince,  or  willing  to  be  | 
convincecL  | 

At  length  an  elderly  gentleman 
began  to  give  his  opinion.  He  was 
a  llranger  to  moft  of  the  company ; 
had  been  filent,  but  n#t  fullen  ;  of  a 
Ready,  but  not  voracious  appetite  ; 
and  one  rather  civil  than  polite. 

In  my  younger  days  (faid  he), 
nothing  would  ferve  me,  but  I  muft 
needs  make  a  campaign  againft  the 
Turks  in  Hungary.*' — At  mention  of 
the  Turks  and  Hungary,  I  perceived 
a  general  impatience  to  feize  the  com¬ 
pany. 

I  rejoice  exceedingly,  Sir,  (faid  ‘ 
a  young  phyfician),  that  fortune  has  | 
placed  me  near  one  of  your  charac¬ 
ter,  Sir,  from  whom  I  may  be  infor- 
ihed  with  precifion,  whether  lavcviens 
of  oL  amygd,  did  indeed  prove  a  fpe- 
cific  in  the  Hungarian  Dyfenteria^ 
which  defolated  the  German  army." 

Ipecacuanha  in  fmall  dofes.  (ad¬ 
ded  another  gentleman  of  the  faculty) 
is  an  excellent  recipe^  and  was  gene¬ 
rally  prefcribed  at  our  hofpitals  in 
Weilphalia,  'with  great,  though  not 
infallible  fuccefs ;  but  that  method 
was  not  known  in  the  laft  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Otmans^  vulgarly  termed 
Turks »  and  the  httperialifisy  wliom, 
through  an  error  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon,  my  good  friend  has  denomina¬ 
ted  GerfnafisJ*^ 

You  mull  pardon  me,  DoRor, 
(faid  a  third),  ipecacuanha,  in  fmall 
dofes,  was  adminiftered  at  the  liege 
of  Limerick,  foon  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  if  you  will  be  plealed  to 
add  feventy'nine,  the  years  of  this 
century,  to  ten  or  eleven,  which  car¬ 
ries  us  back  to  the  fiege  of  Limerick 
in  the  laft,  you  will  find,  if  I  miftake  , 


’  not,  that  this  recipe  has  been  ufed  for 
four  feore  and  nine,  or  for  ninety 
years.**  . 

“  Twice  the  years  of  the  longeft 
preferiptiony  Doftor,  (cried  a  pert  bar- 
rifter  from  the  other  end  of  the  table), 
even  after  making  areafonable  allovv- 
.  ance  for  minorities." 

You  mean,  \{  that  were  necelTary, 
(faid  a  thoughtful  aged  perfoa  who 
fat  next  him). 

As  1  was  faying,  (continued  the 
third  phyfician),  ipecacuanha  was  ad¬ 
miniftered  in  fmall  dofes  at  the  fiege 
of  Limerick ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fa5, 
that  a  furgeon  in  King  William's  ar¬ 
my  communicated  the  receipt  of  that 
preparation  to  a  friend  of  his,  and 
that  friend  communicated  it  to  the 
father,  or  rather,  as  I  incline  to  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  grandfather  of  a  friend 
of  mine.  I  am  peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  exaftitude  of  my  fafts  ;  for,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  by  fa(fts  alone  that  we  can 
proceed  to  reafon  with  aifurance. — 

It  was  the  Great  Bacon* s  method.*' 

A  grave  perfonage  in  black  then 
fpoke ;  ‘‘  There  is  another  circum- 
ftance  refpeding  the  lall  wars  in  Hun-  | 
gary,  which,  I  muft  confefs,  does  ex-  | 
ceedingly  intereft  my  curiofity  ;  and  .* 
that  is,  whether  General  Doxat  was  - 
juftly  condemned  for  yielding  up  a  ■ 
fortified  city  to  the  Infidels,  or  whe¬ 
ther,  being  an  innocent  man,  and  a 
Proteftant,  he  was  perfecuted  unto 
death  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jefuics 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  ?" 

“  1  know  nothing  of  General 
Doxy  (faid  the  llranger,  who  had  hi¬ 
therto  iiftened  attentively) ;  but,  if  he 
was  perfecuted  by  the  Jefuits,  I  lIioiilJ 
luppole  him  to  have  been  a  very  ho¬ 
ned  gentleman ;  for  I  never  heard  | 
any  thing  but  ill  of  the  people  of  that  . 
religion." 

“  You  forget  (faid  the  fir  ft  phyfi”  " 
clan)  the  ^linquinay  that  celebrated 
febrifuge,  which  was  brought  into 
Lurope  by  a  father  of  that  order,  or, 
as  you  are  pleafed  to  exprefs  it  in  a 
French  idiom,  of  that  religion*^ 

“  That  of  the  introduifllon  of  the  , 
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riagcs,  and  what  by  purchafing  da 
ma; 


ged  ftores,  I  got  together  a  pretty 
capital.  I  then  dealt  in  failors  tic¬ 
kets,  and  I  peetdatedf  as  they  call  it, 
in  divers  things.  I  am  now  well 
known  about  ^Change,  aye,  and 
Ibnicwhere  elfe  too/’  laid  he,  with  a 
ilgnilicant  nod. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  judge 
whether  my  father  did  not  chule  bct<- 
ter  lor  me  than  I  ihould  have  done 
lor  myfelf.  Had  I  gone  to  the  wars, 
I  might  have  loft  fonie  of  my  preci¬ 
ous  limbs,  or  have  had  my  tongue  cut 
out  by  the  T-irks.  But,  fuppofe  that 
I  had  returned  fafe  to  Old  lLngl:?nd, 
I  might  indeed  have  been  able  to 
brag  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
laughing  via7i  of  Hungary,  and  with 
Peter,  o —  I  can’t  hit  on  his  name  ; 
and  I  might  have  learned  the  way  cf 
curing  Great  Bacon,  and  known  whe¬ 
ther  a  Turkilh  horle  mowed  down 
hnperial  infants ;  but  my  pockets 
would  have  been  empty  all  the  while, 
and  I  lliould  have  been  put  to  hard 
Ihifts  for  a  dinner.  And  fo  you  will 
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Dor?nire  prius  fomni  cupido  eft , 
7icn  fameni,  aut  fitlm,  sicque  frigu^ 
neque  lajlitudineni  opperiri,  fed  ea  ovi 
nia  luxu  anlecapcred^  Sai.l 


mind  ol  man  is  naturally 
X  dark  and  empty,  but  inherits 
vaft  faculties,  a  large  capacity,  and 
unboiuidec4  defires  ;  it  nn  fjouer  be¬ 
gins  to  conceive  ideas  of  men  and  of 
things,  than  it  feeks  to  have  its  dark- 
nefs  enlightened,  panting  after  know*- 
ledge  ;  of  which  it  never  wllL  nor 


ever  can  be  fully  fatisCed In 
the  vaft  field  of  human  knowledget 


godlike  rcafdn  ? — Looking>  indeed, 
with  ferious  attention,  upon  the 
many  inconfiftencies  that  appear  in 
the  condpd  of  one  man’s  life,  and  of 
vicious  characters,  is  enough  to  make 
a  generous  foul  ficken  at  human  na- 
ture,  and  fpend  itfelf  in  fighs  for  fu¬ 
ture  feenes.  The  poet  has  deferibed 
this  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
wit  and  concifenefs,  in  the  following 
lines : 

“  See  the  fame  man,  in  vigour,  in  the 
gout ; 

Alone,  in  company ;  in  place,  or  out ; 
Early  at  buhnefa,  and  at  hazard  late; 

Mad  at  a  fox  chacc,  wife  at  a  debate; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball  ; 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithicfs  at  White¬ 
hall  ” 

Nature’s  firft  and  dearefi  gift  is 
life;  therefore  we  are  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  ufe 


A  young  man,  however,  beginning 
to  make  obfervations  upon,  and  re- 
fearches  into  this  fcience,  labours 
under  a  very  heavy  load  of  incum¬ 
brances,  which  muft  be- very  difficult 
to  overcome ;  and  whoever  enters  up¬ 
on  this  ftudy,  ought  to  lay  down  this 
as  a  fure  maxim, — “  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  thereof  are  hard  to 
be  accounted  for,  or  reconciled  toge¬ 
ther.”  The  firft  difficulty  that  oc¬ 
curs  is  the  depravity  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  renders  it  irapoffible  for 
us  to  difeern  fo  clearly  the  errors  of 
others,  when  we  ourfelvcs  are  fubjeCl 
to  fo  many  frailties  as  attend  up¬ 
on  this  our  ftate.  The  next  is  the 
lorce  of  habit ;  it  is  even  proverbially 
tsV^f  “  that  cuftom  is  a  fecond  na¬ 
ture  ^^re  it  proves  equally  ftrong  ; 
the  notions  and  ideas  which  a  child 
imbibe»f  ft*ck  clofe  to  the  mind,  and 
can  only  be  effaced  by  education  ;  in 
fuch  an  hiluntile  ftate,  feeing .  people 
drank,  in  paffion,  or  full  of  malice, 
und  being  ignorant  ot  the  cauies 
from  which  fuch  irregularity  pro¬ 
ceeds,  makes  JUs  think,  in  a  maturer 
ftate,  that  it  is  no  inconliftency. 

To  behold  a  very  vicious  man  op- 
preffed  with  anger,  tnvy,  and  guilt,  : 
in  Aibjce^ion  to  every  la wlefs  paffion  j 
of  the  human  mind,  who,  inftead  of 
doing  good  to  fociety,  is  ftriving  by 
every  means  to  fubvert  all  order,  and 
every  thing  that  is  good  ;  rejoicing 
to  fow  diffsnfion  among  friends,  and 
to  fee  neighbours  at  variance  ; — to 
take  a  view  ot  fuch  a  one,  and 
to  contraft  him  with  a  good,  mild, 
and  benevolent  man,  the  noble  ft  work 
of  God, — would  any  one  think,  that 
they  were  both  partakers  of  the  fame 


every  means  in  our 
power  for  the  prefervation  thereof; 
and  we  find  in  the  common  courfe  of 
life,  that  temperance  and  exercife  arc 
the  joint  parents  of  health;  and  that 
health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind 
may  be  faid  to  give  life  to  life.  If 
thefe  be  fo  neceffary  for  our  welfare, 
and  for  the  vigour  of  the  human 
frame,  and  likewife,  that  they  partly 
lie  within  our  reach,  what  can  one 
poffibly  think  of  the  fafhionable  way 
of  living  of  the  prefent  time  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reigning  manners  of 


have  made  in  vain  a  diftinxftion  be¬ 
tween  night  and  day,  the  one  for  reft, 
and  the  other  for  lawful  employ¬ 
ments ;  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
condu<ft  of  fome  people,  that  they 
want  to  corre(ft  old  time^  by  inverting 
its  ufes,  fpending  the  night  in  rioting 
and  debauchery,  the  day  in  oblivion 
and  fleep. 

One  unacquainted  with  fuch  a  pro- 
fuTe  way  of  living  would  think,  that 
either  the  dread  of  deftroying  their 
conftitutions,  or  the  virtue  of  tempe¬ 
rance  icfeJf,  would  keep  them  within 
the  boundaries  of  nature,  which  afks 
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only  for  fimple  fare  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  for  they  hurry  on  from  one 
luxurious  feaft  to  another,  devouring 
voracioufly  numhcrlefs  different  kinds 
of  food,  fwal lowing  lances  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  ingredients,  faliads  of  twenty  or 
.  thirty  different  herbs,  and  drink 
without  meafure.  This  mull  cer¬ 
tainly  be  furprifing  to  thofe  who  are 
moderate  in  their  way  ;  but  the  fa<n: 
is  undeniable  ;  and  it  is  even  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  fome,  who,  upon  account 
of  their  high  ftation  in  life,  and  that 
their  adions  are  of  courfe  better 
known,  ought  to  be  an  example  to 
others  in  temperance  and  every  other 
virtue.  Shall  I  mention  what  was 
publilhed  lately  in  the  news-papers, 
as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  honour, 
that  a  Prince  of  the  illuftrious  Houfe 
of  Hanover,  fo  much  famed  for  their 
warlike  exploits,  had  a  fupper  prepa¬ 
red,  and  ferved  up,  confiding  of  one 
hundred  difhes. — VefcenJi  caufa^  terra 
7narique  omnia  exquirunt. 

Happy,  indeed,  that  the  pleafures 
of  domeftic  life  fo  foothe  and  alle¬ 
viate  the  calamities  of  w^ar  ;  but  it 
feems  there  has  been  little  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  many  diftrefies  that  our 
fellow- fubjeds  felt,  and  that  fome  of 
them  were  fpending their  hearts  blood 
in  the  tented  field  for  their  country’s 
caufe  ;  breathing  from  the  no<durnal 
entertainment  w'hen  the  vigorous  fun 
had  proclaimed  the  approach  of  ano¬ 
ther  day :  the  exprefiion  that  fuited 
a  former  age  will  fuit  the  prefent : 

- ^No6les  •vigilat  ad  ipfuin 

VI  a  fie  ;  totum  dietn  Jiertehat. 

What  iffue  may  vre  look  for  to  fuch  de- 
llru^livc  pradilces  ;  may  w’enotjuftly 
expert  to  fall  by  the  devouring  arm  of 
luxury,  rather  than  by  the  fword  of 
foreign  foes.  Surely  our  enemies 
could  receive  no  better  news,  than 
that  our  nation  is  fo  devoted  to  dif- 
fipation,  effeminacy,  and  vice  of  every 
kind,  and  that  it  is  heedlefs  of  ap¬ 
proaching  danger.  There  is  an  ob- 
fervatioii  made,  that  every  nation 
VoL.  LII. 


has  gradually  arifen  from  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  to  knowledge  and  re¬ 
finement  ;  there  never  was  any  na¬ 
tion  that  arofe  to  any  degree  of  re¬ 
finement,  but  by  miftaking  luxury  for 
refinement,  though  they  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  were  hurried  headlong 
into  final  ruin  :  This  laft  treads  as 
naturally  upon  the  heels  of  the  other, 
as  winter  fucceeds  to  autumn  The 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  is  dated 
by  fome  from  the  fubverfion  of  Car¬ 
thage,  becaufe  being  freed  from  fo 
powerful  a  rival,  they  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  floth  and  indolence  ;  but 
I  am  launching  far  beyond  my  depth, 
— I  mufl  therefore  return. 

Mod  people,  in  recommending 
temperance,  propofe  fuch  methods  as 
are  in  rhemfelves  fimply  impofiible  ; 
the  chara<fleriftics  of  a  private  vir¬ 
tuous  man  being  abftinence,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  friendfhip,  which  difpofe  us 
to  do  good  to  mankind,  as  the  lafl 
mentioned  comprehends  all  the  focial 
virtues ;  I  think  thefe  are  not  una- 
tai liable  to  the  meaneft  of  the  humani 
race.  " 

Permit  me  now  to  fubjoin  the  de- 
feription  of  one  who  is  a  living  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  temperate  way  of  life,  as 
being  more  pleafing  than  that  of  a 
luxurious.  There  lives  in  the  north, 
a  nobleman  of  a  very  extenfive  eftate, 
which  places  him  beyond  a  poflibility 
of  want ;  his  generofity  lliew  s  that 
he  is  far  from  a  mifer ;  his  motive 
therefore  mull  be  that  of  prcfei  ving 
his  health  by  temperance,  and  of  im¬ 
proving  it  to  a  virtue  ;  his  rifing 
early  proves  that  he  hates  inactivity 
and  floth ;  and  he  fpends  thefe  morn¬ 
ing  hours  in  carrying  on  a  public  and 
private  correfpondence.  In  winier 
he  always  rifes  at  five  o’clock,  and  in 
fummer  the  fun  fcarcely  ever  fliines 
upon  him  in  bed  ;  in  tliis  feafon  he 
v^alks  through  his  policies,  and  ibme- 
times  fpends  a  few  minutes  in  the 
lucid  bofom  of  the  cool  refrcfliing 
ftream.  At  diet  he  is  even  more 
moderate  than  the  mod  keen  advo- 
1*  t 
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are  black,  the  oHve-coloiired  and 
tawny  would  alfo  form  their  diftincl 
claflTes,  becaufe  they  are  not  white ; 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Swedes  might 
be  confidered  as  of  a  very  different 
fpecies ;  and  thus  by  accumulating 
divifions,  and  by  dint  of  proving  too 
much,  we  Ihould  at  laft  be  able  to 
prove  nothing,  or  to  prove  an  abfur- 
dity. 

It  is  very  true  that  black  men  are 
different  from  white  men  ;  but  it  is 
equally  falfe  that  the  colour  only  con- 
ftitutes  the  fpecies  in  any  family  of 
the  animal  reign ;  nor  are  the  form 
of  the  nofe  and  thicknefs  of  the  lips 
effential  chara^ers.  Nothing,  then, 
but  the  hair  of  the  Africans,  and 
their  ftupidity,  would  be  left  to  form 
the  chara(5teriftic  difference,  if  we  did 
not  find  fuch  numbers  of  men,  who, 
without  being  Negroes,  are  not  lefs 
ftupid,  and  fo'  many  others,  who, 
wuthout  a  flat  nofe  and  thick  lips,  have 
curled  and  crifpy  hair, 

There  is  one  clafs  of  writers 
(fays  Dr  Forfter)  who  reprefent  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenland,  and  thofe 
of  Senegambia,  as  beings  fpecifically 
different  from  thofe  of  Europe  or 
Tchercaflia:|::  and,  indeed,  if  we  are 
at  once  to  make  a  fudden  tranfition 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  faired 
beauty  in  Europe  to  that  of  a  defor¬ 
med  Negro,  the  difference  is  fo  great, 
and  the  contrad  fo  drong,  that  we 
might  be  tempted  to  think  them  of  a 
didin(ft  fpecies  :  but  if  we  examine  the 
infenfible  gradations  in  the  form,  ha¬ 
bit,  fize,  colour,  and  fome  external 
differences,  we  lhall  find  that  they  arc 
by  no  means  fo  widely  remote  from 
each  otlier  in  the  fcale  of  beings,  as 
to  form  feparate  fpecies.  Anatomi¬ 
cally  confidered,  they  perfe<5tly  agree 
in  ail  the  material  parts  of  their  frame, 
and  even  in  the  particulars  of  their 
dru(fture,  and,  confequently,  they  can- 


cates  for  virtue  require,  and  fcarccly 
drinks  fo  many  glaffes  of  fpirits  as 
what  Sir  William  Temple  allow's, 
which  is  one  for  himfelf,  one  for  his 
friends,  and  a  third  for  good  hu¬ 
mour,  as  he  never  exceeds  the  fird 
two.  His  whole  life  is  fpent  in  read¬ 
ing  indruJlIvc  authors,  in  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  the  petitions  of  his  tenants, 
patronizing  merit,  and  cfpoufing  the 
caufe  of  virtue. 

ADOLESCENS. 

Forres* 


*  “  7^  Orangoutangs  are  proved 
to  he  of  our  fpecies j  by  marks  of  ku7na» 
nify^  that  I  think  are  incontefabled* — 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language, 
Voi.  i.  p.  aSy.  and  like^jcifs  p.  175. 


J  Voltaire^  Fhilofophie 
is  ^lefions  fur  P  Ency(, 
iv.  and  vii. 


reddiit  fpecks  in  perfons  who  have 
extremely  light  or  red  hair. 

Anatomy  hath  difcovcred,  that  in 
Negroes  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  is 
blackifli,  and  their  blood  of  a  much 
deeper  red  than  that  of  white  people. 
Their  hair  is  curled,  hecanfc,  having 
to  penetrate  through  a  net  work  of  a 
more  denfe  and  tenacious  fubllance, 
it  becomes  twifted,  and  cannot  be 
lengthened  out.  Anatomy  hath  alfo 
gone  further,  and  difeovered  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  blacknefs  of  Negroes  in  the 
principles  of  generation.  But  anato¬ 
mical  difquifitions,  however  curious, 
are  not  the  moll  entertaining  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  Whoever  would 
purfue  this  fubjedt  further  may  find 
the  mod  minute  details  in  that  in'.*c- 
nious  work,  “  Reciicrches  Phiiofo- 
ndiiques  fur  les  Americains,’^  tom.  i. 


not  conftitute  different  fpecies.  For 
confidering  that,  if  the  mod  remote 
tribes  of  mankind  cohabit  together, 
they  always  procreate  children  limilar 
to  their  parents,  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
creating  others,  the  difference  cannot 
be  fo  material ;  efpecially  if  we  re¬ 
mark,  that  by  continually  repeated 
marriages  of  a  Mullatto  (who  is  the 
offspring  of  a  black  and  white  perfon) 
with  white  perfons,  the  progeny  after 
each  marriage  becomes  fairer  and 
fairer,  fo  that  at  lad  not  the  lead  dif¬ 
ference  is  obfervable  ;  or  that,  if  the 
Mulatto  marry  a  black  perfon,  their 
offspring  is  blacker,  and  after  a  few 
inter-marriages,  the  race  is  reduced  to 
abfolute  Negroes;  after  thefe  remarks, 
I  fay  it  mud  become  more  and  more 
evident  to  minds  free  from  prejudice 
or  rancour  againd  religion,  that  all 
viankindy  though  ever  fo  much  variedy 
arcy  honvevery  but  of  one  fpecies  f 

The  notion,  that  the  Negroes,  being 
the  defeendants  of  Cain,  were  di-nna- 
tized  with  this  colour,  as  a  pun:fii« 
ment  for  the  fratricide  of  their  an- 
cedor,  is  now  univerfally  exploded  ; 
and  Bidiop  Newaon,  who  has  exprefsly 
treated  pn  the  prophecy  of  Noah, 
mentions  this  opinion  in  terms  of  re¬ 
probation  f . 

Whatever  be  the  original  and  ra¬ 
dical  caufe  of  that  variety  of  com¬ 
plexion  w’hich  we  obferve  in  the  hu¬ 
man  kind,  it  is  agreed,  that  this  com¬ 
plexion  is  owing  to  a  gelatinous  fub- 
llance  that  is  lodged  between  the  cu¬ 
ticle  and  the  ficin.  This  fubdance  is 
blackilh  in  Negroes,  browm  in  olive- 
coloured  or  fwarthy  people,  white  in 
Europeans  and  diverfified  with 


Waving  thefe  difcudions,  let  us  en- 
(piire,  whether  it  be  pollihle  that  the 
Necjroes  ihould  derive  their  colour 
from  the  climate  they  inhabit.  Now, 
it  is  a  fatd  that  there  are  no  Negroes 
but  in  the  hotted  cciintiics.  Tiicrc 
are  none  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone.  They  are  not,  it  is  faid, 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  Iruman  fpecies; 
their  numbers,  in  refpe<fi  to  the  red  of 
mankind,  being  but  as  one  to  twenty- 
three.  Their  colour  becomes  darker 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  equa¬ 
tor.  It  becomes  lighter  or  more 
bright  at  the  extremities  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  Moors,  although  black 
in  appearance,  arc  much  lefs  fo  tliaii 
the  Negroes,  being  feated  at  a  greater 
didance  from  the  equator.  The  Por- 
tuguefe,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Nea¬ 
politans  are  tawny  in  a  lefs  fenfible 
degree,  and  feem  to  terminate  the 
fiiade ;  but,  on  this  fide  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenean  mountains,  the  people  are 
univerfally  white  t» 


f  Forjler^s  Qhfervationsy  p.  256. 

§  Nem^ton  on  the  Propheciesy  voL  i. 

*  The  bloody  fuddenly  viounting 
into  the  blood  vejfels  of  the  facey  tinges 
the  fame  <ivith  a  vermilion  bluflo.  The 
bloody  being  coloured  by  the  e^travafated 
bilcy  caufes  the  yellonv  colour  of  the 
yaundicey^  cSrr.  Forder’s  Obfer- 
vations,/.  258. 


J  ‘‘7/  is  fomenuhat  reinarkabley  that 
Naturcy  ‘•which  hath  lavifoed  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  mof  beautiful  colours  on  {he 
fein  and  plumage  of  animals^  and  on 


winds  come  over  a  large  ocean,  where 
they  are  mitigated  and  cooled  in  tlieir 
padage,  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun« 
try  are  not  fo  black  as  thofe  about 
Senegal,  which  is  lituated  in  the 
broadell  part  of  rifrica,  and  where 
the  eafterly  winds,  having  pafled  over 
the  burning  fands  of  the  immenfe 
continent,  it  becomes  infinitely  more 
fiery  and  parching  than  in  any  other 
part.  A  Higher  expofure  above  the 
iurface  of  the  fea  makes  a  great  dif- 


The  colour  of  the  human  body  de¬ 
pends,  no  doubt,  upon  three  great 
cauies,  expofure  to  the  air,  the  influ¬ 
ence  ot  the  fun,  and  fome  particular 
circumltances  in  the  mode  of  living. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firll,  (Dr  For- 
fter  fays),  do  we  not  fee  this  daily 
proved  in  our  own  climate  ?  Our 
ladies,  and  other  people,  who  are  lit 
tie  exj  •  fed  to  the  adion  of  the  air, 
have  a  fair  complexion  ;  whereas  the 
common  labourers  are  brown  and 
tawny.  Nay,  our  bodies  furnifii  us 
wnth  fufficient  proofs.  Thofe  parts 
which  are  conllantly  covered  are  fair 
and  delicate,  but  the  hands,  being 
conllantly  expofed  to  the  action  ot  the 
air,  acquire  a  darker  hue.  The  Ne¬ 
groes  live  in  a  climate  which  permits 
them  to  w'ear  little  or  no  covering  at 
all ;  accordingly,  we  really  find  all 
the  Negroes  naked,  or  very  {lightly 
covered,  which  undoubtedly  mult  in- 
creafe  the  black  colour  of  their  (kin. 
The  Taheitans,  the  faireft  of  all  the 
iflanders  in  the  South  Seas,  go  almofi 
conftantly  drefled  and  covered.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tanna,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Mallicollo,  on  the  contrary,  are 
always  naked,  and  expofed  to  the  air, 
and  therefore  infinitely  blacker  than 
the  firft.” 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
nations,  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
they  approach  the  equator,  become 
darker-coloured.  But,  although  the 
operation  of  the  fun  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  caufe  of  the  dark  hue  in  Ne¬ 
groes,  this  obfervation  is  not  quite 
univerfal,  and  ought  to  be  modified 
under  many  circiimfiances^  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  iflands  (continues  Dr  For- 
fler)  are  feldom  fo  black  as  thofe  of 
great  continents.  In  Africa,  between 
the  tropics,  the  eaflerly  winds  prevail 
the  mofi,  and  as  in  i-vby{finia  chefe 


living  under  the  line,  are  by  no  means 
black  or  fwarchy.  I  he  vicinity  of 
the  fea,  and  its  refrefhing  and  gentle 
fanning  breezes,  contribute  greatly 
to  mitigate  the  power  of  a  tropical 
fun.  Thefe  caufes  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  Ta¬ 
heitans  and  the  Mallicolefe,  as  both 
thofe  nations  enjoy  the  fame  advan- 
tage. 

‘‘  But  the  peculiar  modes  of  living 
ikewife  ftrongly  co-operate  with  the 
above  caufes,  in  producing  many 
changes  of  colour  in  the  huii  an  fpe- 
cies.  The  Taheitans  are  conftantly 
cleanly,  and  pradife  frequent  abluti¬ 
ons,  encreafing  by  this  Ample  ele¬ 
gance  the  fairnefs  of  their  complex¬ 
ions,  though  they  live  within  the  tro¬ 
pics.  The  New  Zealanders  living  in 
the  temperate  zone,  from  ^4®  to  47  9 
lat.  are  more  tawny,  which  may  be 
in  part  aferibed  to  their  uncleanlinefs, 
abhorrence  of  bathing,  .  and  fitting 
expofed  to  fmoke  and  nailinefs  iii 
their  dirty  cottages.’^ 


The  celebrated  Prince  of  Quacks, 
Dr  Graham,  lately  told  Mr 
Sheridan,  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
publifh  fome  poems  ;  but  (continued 
he)  I  have  fo  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do.’'  Then 
take  my  advice  (replied  Mr  Sheridan), 
and  put  your  poems  into  the  fire  with 
the  reft  of  yout  irons.;'* 


vegetables  and  vietalsy  JhonUy  properly 


fpeakingi  have  left  men  without  colour, 
jsnee  black  and  •white  are  nothing  btii 
the  beginning  and  ahfence  of  all  cO' 
Raynal. 


Meliboeus. 

My  mind  is  ch^arful  as  the  linnet’s  lays  ; 
Heav’n  daily  hears  a  Ihcphcrd’s  fimple  praifir. 
Whac  time  1  (hear  my  dock.  I  fend  a  Heece  ' 
i  o  aged  Mopfa^  and  her  orphan  niece, 

Menalcas. 

Lav'tnia,  comt^  ht'rc  primrofes  upfpring; 

Here  quires  of  linnets,  here  yourl'clf  may  ling; 
Here  meadows  worthy  of  thy  foot  appear ; 

O  come,  LuviniHi  let  us  wander  here ! 

Meliboevs. 

Rofella,  come !  here  Huw’rs  the  heath  adorn ; 
Here  ruddy  rofes  open  on  the  thorn; 

Here  willows  by  the  brook  a  lhadow  give : 

O  here,  Rojellay  let  us  love  to  live  ! 

Layinia's  fairer  than  the  dow’rs  of  May, 

Or  \utumn  apples  ruddy  in  the  lay  : 

For  her  my  flow’rs  arc  in  a  garland  wove. 

And  all  my  apples  ripen  for  my  love. 

Melisoeus. 

Prince  of  the  wood,  the  oak  majeftic  tow’rs, 
The  lily  of  the  vjIc  is  queen  of  flow’rs  : 

Above  the  mauU  Rofella  s  charms  prevail. 

As  oaks  in  woods,  and  lilies  in  the  vale. 

Menalcas. 

Refound,  yc  rocks  !  ye  little  hills,  rejoice! 
Alicnting  woods  to  hcav’n  uplift  your  voice? 
Let  Spring  and  Summer  enter  hand  in  hand ;  • 
Laviuia  comes,  the  glory  of  our  land ! 

Meliboeus. 

Whene’er  my  love  appears  upon  the  plain, 
Toher  the  wond’ring  lhcphcrdstut)cthc  llrain  : 

“  Who  comes  in  beauty  like  the  vernal  morn, 

“  When  yellow  robes  of  light  all  htav’n  and 
earth  adorn.” 

Menalcas. 

I  Rofella  s  minr,  by  all  the  Pow’rs  above ; 

Each  liar  in  heav’n  is  witnefs  to  our  love. 
Among  the  lilies  (he  abides  all  day  ; 

Hcrfcif  as  lovely,  ard  as  fwcet  as  they, 

Meliboeus. 

By  Tweed  Laviuia  feeds  her  fleecy  care. 

And  in  the  fun-lhine  C'-mbs  her  yellow  hair. 

Be  thine  the  peace  of  Hcav’n,  unknown  tp 
kings,  (wings! 

And  o’er  thee  angels  fpread  their  guardian 

Menalcas.  ' 

1  follow’d  Nature  and  was  fond  of  praife  ; 
Thrice  noble  Varo  ha.  approv’d  my  lays. 

If  he  ap[)roves.  fuperior  to  my  peers, 

I  join  th’  immortal  quire,  and  ling  to  other 
years. 

Meliboeus. 

My  miflrefs  is  my  Mufc;  the  banks  of  Tvu^ 
Refound  with  Nature’s  mufic,  and  with  mine; 
Helen  the  fair,  tlic  beauty  of  our  green 
To  me  adjudg’d  the  priie  when  cholen  queen. 


The  woods  with  longs  approaching  fummer 
hail: 

The  boy  comes  forth  among  the  flpw'rs  to 
play ; 

His  fair  hair  glitters  in  the  yellow  ray. 
Shepherds!  begin  the  fong,  while,  o’er  ^he 
mead, 

Your  flocks  at  will  on  dewy  pleafures  feed. 
Behold  fair  Nature,  and  begin  tl*e  fong; 

The  fongs  of  Nature  to  the  Iwaiji  belong, 

Who  equals  Cenas  bard  in  fylvan  drains. 

To  him  his  harp  an  equal  prize  remains ; 

His  harp,  which  founds  on  all  its  facred  firings 
The  loves  of  hunters,  and  the  wars  of  kings. 

Menalcas. 

Now  fleecy  clouds  in  clearer  (kies  are  fecn; 
The  air  is  genial,  and  the  earth  is  green: 

O’er  hill  and  dale  the  flow’rs  fpontaneous 
fpring. 

And  blackbirds  flnging  now  invite  to  ling. 
Meliboeus. 

Now  milky  Ihow’rs  rejoice  the  fpringing 
grain  ; 

New-opening  pea-blooms  purple  all  the  plain; 
The  hedges  bloflbm  white  on  ev’ry  hand ; 
Already  hai  veil  feems  to  clothe  the  land. 

Menalcas. 

White  o’er  the  hill  my  fnowy  flieep  appear, 
Each  with  her  lamb;  their  Ihepherd’s  name 
they  bear. 

I  love  to  lead  them  where  the  daifies  fpring, 
And  on  tl»j  funny  hill  to  fit  and  fing. 

Melibobus. 

My  fields  are  green  with  clover  and  with 
corn ; 

My  flocks  the  hills,  and  herds  the  vales  adorn. 
1  teach  the  dream,  I  teach  the  vocal  Ihore, 
And  woods  tj  echo  that  “  1  want  no  more.** 

Menalcas. 

To  me  the  bees  their  annua)  neffar  yield; 
Peace  chears  my  hut,  and  Plenty  clolhts  my 
field. 

I  fear  no  Id's:  I  give  to  Ocean’s  wind 
All  care  away,  a  monarch  in  my  mind. 
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Damon. 

Now  ccafe  yocr  Tongs:  the  flocks  to  fhclter 
fly. 

And  the  high  fun  has  gain'd  the  middle  fky. 
To  both  alike  the  poet's  bay.s  belong. 

Chiefs  of  the  quire,  and  mailers  of  the  tong. 
Thus  let  your  pipes  contend,  with  rival  flnfc, 
To  Cng  the  prailcsof  the  paftoral  life  : 

Sing  Nature’s  Tcenes  with  Nature's  beauties 
•  fir’d,  (Tpir’d. 

Where  poets  dream'd,  where  prophets  lay  in- 
Hv'n  Caledonian  q,ueens  have  U’od  the  meads, 
And  feepter’d  kings  afluiii’d  the  ihcpherds’ 
weeds  : 

Th*  angelic  choirs,  that  guard  the  throne  of 
God, 

Kavc  Tat  with  fticphcrds  on  the  humble  Tod. 
With' us  renew’d  the  golden  times  remain. 
And  long-kil  Innocence  is  found  again. 

VER  N  A  LODE.  By  the  Same, 

SEE!  Tec  the  genial  Tpring  again; 

Unbind  the  glebe,  and  paint  the  plain* 

1  he  garden  blooms ;  the  tulips  gay 
for  thee  put  on  their  heft  array, 

And  cv'ry  flow'r  To  richly  dighc 
In  Tpanghd  robes  of  varying  light. 

From  noify  towns  and  noxious  Iky, 

Dither,  Amelia!  haflc  and  fly. 

View  thcTc  gay  Tcenes,  their  Tweets  inhale; 
Health  breathes  in  ev’ry  balmy  gale. 

Nor  tear  left  the  returning  ftorm 
'I'hc  vernal  TeaTon  may  deform. 

IVir  hark!  1  hear  the  TwaHow  fing. 

Who  ne’er  uncertain  ridings  bring : 

They  with  glad  voice  proclaim  on  high, 

“  The  Tpring  is  come,  the  fummer’s  nigh.** 
^iviect  bird!  what  facred  lore  is  thine, 

The  change  of  Teafons  To  divine  ? 

*J’hou  counteft  no  revolving  day 
Jiy  Tolar  or  Tidereal  ray : 

No  clock  haft  thou,  with  hufy  chime 
'To  tell  the  filent  lapTe  of  time. 

To  call  thee  from  thy  drowfy  cell ; 

*Tis  Heav'n  that  rings  thy  matin  bell. 

Strait  all  the  chattVing  tribe  obey, 

Start  from  their  trance,  and  wing  away; 

To  their  lov’d  Tummer-Teats  repair. 

And  cv’ry  pinion  floats  on  air. 

The  EAGLE,  CROW,  anR  SHEPHERD. 
A  Fajsle.  By  the  Same, 

Beneath  the  horror  of  a  rock, 

A  ihepherd  careieTs  fed  his  flock. 

SouTc  from  its  top  an  eagle  came, 

Ar  d  Teiz’d  upon  a  Tporting  lamb  ; 
its  under  fidcs  his  talons  tear, 

A-nd  bear  it  bleatirig  thro*  the  air* 

This  was  difeover’d  by  a  crow, 

Who  hopp’d  upon  the  plain  below. 

Yon  ram  (fays  he)  becomes  my  prey;** 
And,  mounting,  halleus  to  the  fiay, 


Lights  on  his  bark — when  lo,  ill-luck  t 
lie  in  the  fleece  entangled  ftuck ; 

He  Tpreads  lus  wings,  but  can’t  get  free. 
Struggling  in  vain  for  liberty. 

I’he  iVicphcrd  Toon  tlie  captive  i]3ies. 

And  Toon  he  I'cizes  on  l.is  prize. 

His  children  curious  croud  arcund, 

And  alk  whatHrange  fowl  he  has  found  : 

“  My  Tons  (flild  he),  warn’d  by  this  wretch, 
Attcn.pt  no  deed  above  your  reach  ; 

An  cagic  not  an  hour  ago, 

He’s  now  content  to  be  a  crow.** 

,  THE  WAKE.  A  New  Ballad* 

Daddy  Diddle,  ftrike  the  fiddle, 

And  tune  a  merry  roundelay; 

With  Phoebe  fair,  I’ll  dance  an  air,^ 
Around  a  cock  of  new-mown  hay. 

Sail  and  Nancy,  f:  aught  with  fancy. 

Join  the  fellive  laughing  train, 

While  Tom  and  Will,  to  Ihow  their  fkill, 
Shall  foot  it  on  the  flow’ry  plain. 

Cynthia  bright  emits  her  light, 

To  vivify  the  jovial  fccnc. 

And  from  the  fpray  Philomela, 

Melodiouily  alFordeth  Ihcertc. 

Then  arm  in  arm  wc’il  Tcek  the  charm 
That  plcafes  all  the  youthful  fair; 

The  fwceteft  blifi,  the  kindeft  kifs. 

Shall  not  our  Timplc  hearts  enTnare. 

For  on  the  green  are  gayly  Teen, 

Each  merry  lad,  and  gamefomc  lafs; 
Who,  fairies  like,  their  footftceps  ftrike 
A  circle  in  the  knee-high  graTs, 

The  brow  of  Care,  altho’  Tevere, 

Shall  not  difgrace  thi:>  holiday, 

But,  Cupid,  thou,  thy  aid  allow 

To  make  our  Tports  ftill  brilk  and  gay. 

For  now  'tis  Taid,  in  deep  are  laid 
Our  dads  with  mama,  fide  by  fide  ; 

Each  lad  (hall  kifs  his  fancy 'd  blifs, 

I  I.et  w  hat  the  frolic  e’er  betide. 

Time  fpceds  his  way,  make  no  delay, 

I  But  all  to  Green  repair, 

I  Nor  he  it  Taid  that  you’re  afiaid, 

I  To  trip  it  with  a  fav’rite  fair. 

Merry  Mom  us  join  with  Comus, 
j  To  promote  the  jocal  fong; 

Upon  each  face,  the  Tmiling  grace 
Of  merriment  elate  prolong. 

Each  lad  and  lafs  pu(h  round  the  glafs 
With  foaming  ale  fill'd  to  the  brim, 

I  W’hilc  on  our  fide  Joy  (hall  prcfide, 
j  And  Humour  crown  each  frolic  whim. 

None  here  are  Tad,  hut  all  are  glad. 
Beneath  the  ray  of  vig’rons  youth ; 

For  nymph  and  Twain  here  hoaft.the  reign 
(Blufli  not,  ye  great !)  of  fimple  Truth; 
Youth,  like  a  flowV,  Time  will  dcrour. 
Then  mortals  heed  your  quick  decay. 
Few  days  at  mod  is  all  we  hcaft, 

’Etc  vve  unnolic’d  fade  away. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


REVIEW. 

Reveries  of  the  Heart  ;  during  a 
Tour  through  England  and 

France.  2  vols,  fnall  %vo, 
fewd.  Johnfon>  London. 

From  the  title  of  this  book  we 
vrere  led  to  expert  fome  grave 
refle<SlIons  on  men  and  manners,  or 
fome  humorous  ftrldures  on  falhlo- 
nable  vices  and  foibles  ;  from  which, 
if  well  executed,  we  might  have  re¬ 
ceived  amufement  or  inftrudtion ;  but 
were  greatly  and  difagreeably  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  that  this  vehicle,  in 
the  ftiape  and  appearance  of  a  novel, 
was  only  made  ufe  of  by  a  verbofe 
and  violent  patriot,  to  convey  to  the 
world  his  political  fentiments  on  the 
prefent  Rate  of  our  public  affairs,  a 
topic  of  late  fo  univerfally  hackney¬ 
ed  and  worn  out,  as  to  become  ex¬ 
tremely  difguftful.  The  afliimed  bu- 
finefs,  however,  of  chefe  two  volumes 
is  a  feries  of  letters  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  going  a  tour  into  the  north,  to 
his  friend  in  London  ;  giving  him  an 
account  of  what  occurred  in  his 
journey  to  York,  Halifax,  Leeds, 
&c.  The  incidents  related  are  few 
and  iminterefting,  and  perpetually 
interrupted  by  political  reflexions, 
breaking  out  at  every  three  or  four 
pages  into  warm  inveXives  againll 
Lords  North,  Mansfield,  and  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  idolizing  Meffrs  Fox,  Sa- 
vile,  &c.  Every  man  has,  doubtlefs, 
a  right  to  give  his  opinion  in  thefe 
matters  ;  and  if  advanced  with  rea- 
fon  and  temper,  we  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  difcuffions  of  this  kind  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  but  furely 
there  is  a  time  and  place  for  every 
thing  ;  and  travellers  may  always  find 
better  amufement  than  party- dif- 
putes,  the  mifiakes  of  adminifiration, 
or  an  American  war.  The  author 
of  thefe  volumes,  therefore,  might 
with  more  propriety  have  difplaved 
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his  political  principles  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  under  the  names  of  Scaevola, 
Junius  Brutus,  Cato,  or  any  other 
good  patriotic  fignature,  and  filled 
his  Reveries  of  the  Heart  with  fome- 
thing  more  entertaining. 

But  that  our  readers  may  judge 
for  themfelves,  with  regard  to  the 
merit  of  this  performance,  we  lhall 
extraX  what  appears  to  us  as  much 
the  moft  amufing  part  of  it,  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fox-chace,  not  ill  drawm, 
which  runs  thus : 

How  fhall  I  defcribe  the  glori¬ 
ous,  the  enchanting  fport,  a  diverfion 
fit  for  kings,  and  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  other  royal  fport,  a  battle.. 
Had  you  feen  us  all  with  hearts, 
beating  and  eyes  intent  upon  the  bog 
where  the  dogs  were  caft  off,  the  agi- 
•tation  with  which  the  fmalleft  chirrup 
affeXed  us ;  whilft  the  melodious 
voice  of  the  huntfman  infpired  every' 
heart  with  joy',  you  would  have  ima¬ 
gined  the  fate  of  empires  depending: 
but  what  is  that  to  tlie  fccne  which 
opened  on  the  fox^s  breaking  cover  I 
Whip  and  fpur  we  all  went  off,  over 
hedge,  gate,  and  ditch,  through  bog 
and  flough,  helter-ikdtcr,  like  fo 
many  of  Milton’s  devils  at  the  up¬ 
roar  in  Pandemonium.  Here  a  horfe 
was  ftaked  ;  there  lay'  a  man  rolling 
in  the  mud.  By  Heavens,  ’twas 
great!  Our  field,  which  confdted  of  an 
hundred  horfernen,  was  foon  drawn 
out  into  a  firing  of  two  miles  in 
length,  of  which  the  foremoft  was  jull 
enabled  to  follow  the  dogs  by  their 
diftant  found,  or  by  enquiring  of 
every  man  w^e  met,  which  way  they 
went  ?  At  laft  old  Reynard  began  to 
grow  tired,  and  the  fortunate  few 
who  rode  manfully,  and  were  well 
mounted,  got  in  with  the  hounds. 
Then  to  fee  the  conteft,  when  the  fox 
was  a-tearing  by  the  dogs,  who 
fiiould  be  fo  happy  as  to  fave  hi> 
llinking  brufii,  that  he  might  bear  i; 
home  like  an  Indian  fcalp,  as  a  tefii, 
mony  of  his  having  borne  his  pan 
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onward,,  and  the  hounds  do  not  lucki¬ 
ly  come  to  fault,  fo  as  to  allow  him, 
and  even  all  the  lefs  courageous 
riders  to  come  in  with  them  ;  and  at 
laft  he  is  perhaps  one  of  two  or  three 
who  have  the  inexprelfible  happinefs 
of  arriving  in  time  to  fee  the  animal 
devoured  by  their  four-legged  alfo- 
ciates. 

“  He  i*  then  obliged  to  gallop, 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  his 
dinner;  after  which,  between  his 
bumpers  of  port,  he  entertains  his 
company  with  the  edifying  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  activity  of  his  horfes,  the 
fagacity  of  his  dogs,  and  the  various 
ground  run  over  by  the  poor  fox  to 
efcape  from  his  enemies  ;  till  at  laft 
he  gets  giorioufly  drunk  in  celebrat¬ 
ing  his  good  fortune,  and  is  carried 
to  bed,  where  he  lies  fnoring  till  the 
next  day  at  none  ;  and  then  only 
feems  to  rife  with  an  aching  head  to 
infpedl  his  liable  and  dog-kennel,  and 
make  preparations  for  the  following 


worrying  to  acatn  a  poor  aeienccicis 
fellow  creature  1  What  a  glorious  re¬ 
ward  for  all  the  fatigue,  dirt,  and 
danger.  ’Tis  fuperior  to  the  Garter, 
and  only  rivalled  by  the  Bath,  that 
bloody  enfign  of  cruelty.'" 

The  fox-himter  himfelf  is  likewife, 
in  a  fubfequent  letter,  charaaerifed 
with  fome  humour. 

«  During  the  feafon,  he  rifes  about 
tliree  or  four  o’clock  in  the  hunting 
mornings,  having  fifteen  or  perhaps 
twenty  miles  to  ride  to  the  cover 
where  the  dogs  are  to  be  call  off. 
This  he  performs  on  fome  ordinary 
hack  or  poney,  having  fent  his  fer- 
vants  and  beft  horfes  with  the  dogs 
to  the  ground  the  night  before. — 
Here  the  whole  party  take  a  yawning 
breakfaft,  after  which  the  dogs  being 
led  to  the  cover,  are  there  call  off  in 
fearch  of  the  fox;  the  two-legged 

►  animals  that  accompany,  making  all 
t,he  noife  they  can  with  harking  and 
hollowing,  to  encourage  them  ‘  in 
fcarching  for  the  ftinking  vermin. — 
“  —As  foon  as  Reynard  has  bro¬ 
ken  cover,  as  it  is  termed,  away  flies 
^my  fox-hunter,  as  fwiftly  ’as  his  fteed 
can  carry  him  after  the  dogs  ;  fpiir- 
ring  over  hedge,  ditch,  and  gate, 
through  bog  and  mire:  here,  perhaps, 
ftuck  fall  in  the  mud — there  flung  off 
his  horfe  with  a  broken  limb,  or  left 
to  run  for  an  hour  in  his  boots  after  j 
the  high-mettled  animal.  All  this 
dirt,  fatigue,  and-  danger  to  come 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  parcel  of 
fhrilly  yelping  curs,  wliofe  notes  are 
not  a  thoufandth  part  fo  harmonious 
as  thofe  of  a  pack  of  hare-hounds  ; 
being  as  far  from  the  melody  of 
Thefeus’s  tuneable  pack  in  Shake- 
fpearc,  as  a  cat’s  concert,  or  the 
nightly  howling  of  wolves.  In  the 
purfuit  beds  fometimes  diredled  by. 
the  diftant  noife  of  the  dogs  ;  but  is 
oftener  obliged  to  enquire  of  every 
man  he  meets  v.’Lich  way  they  wear? . 
In  this  manner  he  drives  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miles,  if  the  fox  runs  llraight 


bably, .  in  fome  future  publication, 
command  the  attention  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  C. 

7'ke  Triumphs  ^Temper;  a  Poem. 
By  William  Hayley,  Efq;  [P.  308.] 

Argument  of  the  Sixth  Canto. 

SIR  Gilbert,  his  lifter,  and  Serena, 
receive  a  card  of  invitation  from 
Lord  Filligree  to  a  private  mafqcc- 


And  Sporf,  who  ftill  of  this  old  rcrel  brag% 
Stil’d  her  the  hrli  of  maids,  anvl  me  of  '^ags* 
Then  a  light  devil,  now,  rctluc’d  to  limp, 

(  am  but  fit  to  play  the  hag-born  in’p; 

Still,  not  to  crol's  the  f»oiic  <>f  this  ’  ail. 

Still  as  the  tortoile  Calib  .n  IM  crawl. 

And  if  with  gout  my  burning  .<nchs  flinch. 

I’ll  cai  it  Prol'ptro’'^  lorin'  nti  g  Inch; 

St'.l!  ii.  this  (hape  Til  ihcw  them  what  I  am. 
And  Pen.  (hall  go  as  Sycorax  my  dam. 

Mr  Hayley  hits  endeavoured,  in 
this  poem,  and  not  unfuccefsfully,  to 
unite  the  freedom  and  fpirit  of  Dry- 
den  with  the  elegance  and  concifenefs 
of  his  favourite  Pope  ;  the  narrative 
part  is  apparently  imitated  from  the 
former,  and  the  allegorical  and  orna¬ 
mental  very  happily  from  the  latter ; 
in  the  peculiar  juftnefs,  beauty,  and 
novelty  of  his  fimilies,  of  which  there 
are  many,  we  know  not  whether  he 
does  not  exceed  them  both.  Two  of 
them  occur  in  the  canto  now  before 
us,  which  are  inimitable,  and  which 
we  lhall  therefore  prefenc  to  our 
readers.  Serena  is  on  the  point  of 
fetting  out  for  the  mafquerade. 

Fancy  now  paints  the  fcenc  of  picafure  near. 
Yet  fliUt’ring  Gaiety  is  check’d  by  Fear. 

Her  wilh  to  view  the  fcllive  fight  rui.s  high; 

But  the  fond  nymph  remembers,  a  :th  a  figli. 
From  Hope's  keen  hand  the  cup  of  joy  may 
flip, 

And  fall  uiitafted,  tho*  it  reach  the  lip 
As  the  fine  ariid,  whofc  idee  toils  alpire 
']  o  fame  eternal  by  encauflic  fire; 

If  he,  with  grief,  has  fecn  the  faithlefs  heat 
Marr  the  rich  labour  it  IhouUl  make  compicaf. 
When  next  his  hands,  with  trembling  care, 
confide 

To  the  fierce  element  his  pencil’s  pride. 
Watches  unceafing  the  pernicious  flame. 

Terror  and  Hope  contending  in  his  frame, 
While  his  fair  work  the  dang’rous  fire  fuflains. 
Feels  it  in  all  his  fympathetic  veins. 

And  at  each  trivial  found  that  Chance  may 
caufe. 

Hears  the  gem  crack,  and  fees  its  cruel  flaws  : 
With  fuch  folicltude  the  panting  maid 
Part  the  long  flreet,  of  ev’ry  noife  afraid. 

Now,  while  around  her  rival  flambeaus  fli'-e. 
And  the  coach  rattles  thro’ the croude<  fqu.ire. 
She  fears  fome  dire  mifchai  ce  m-mA  yet  befal. 
Some  demon  fnatch  her  from  the  pronds’d 
ball;  ^  • 

And  dreams  ro  trial  more  (evere  than  this. 

So  bright  fh  figures  the  new  fetne  of  blifs ; 
Yet,  horrid  as  it  feems,  her  heart  is  bent 
To  bear  ev’ii  this,  and  bear  it  wilh  content, 
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repair,  in  the  chara<5ters  of  Caliban, 
Sycorax,  and  Ariel,  to  the  houfe  of 
Lord  Filligree,  who  appears  as  a 
Mooriih  prince.  Serena  unmafks, 
and  is  univerfally  admired.  The 
Earl  refolves  to  marry  her,  but  is 
prevented  by  a  youth,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Edwin  the  Minltrel,  who,  in 
the  hearing  of  Serena,  repeats  the 
Sonnet  mentioned  in  the  third  canto. 
This  renders  her  deaf  to  all  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  amorous  Peer,  who, 
(lung  with  difappointment,  infults 
and  leaves  her.  She  is  drongly 
tempted  to  refent  the  affront,  and  in 
danger  once  more  of  lofing  her  tem¬ 
per,  which  is  happily  reftored  by  the 
intervention  of  her  guardian,  3o- 
phrofyne;  Edwin  feizes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  addreffes,  and,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  Sir  Gilbert,  marries  her. 

Almoft  all  the  bufinefs  of  the 
poem,  the  reader  will  obferve,  is 
comprifed  in  the  laft  canto,  which, 
exclufive  of  its  poetical  merit,  is  en¬ 
livened  by  fome  agreeable  traits  of 
charafter,  and  feveral.  fprightly  fallies 
of  pleafantry  and  humour  ;  amongll 
which  the  following  fpeech  of  the  old 
knight.  Sir  Gilbert,  before  he  fets 
out  for  the  mafquerade,  is  one  of  the 
mod  entertaining : 

O  could  I  now,  in  fpite  of  age,  retain 
That  aftive  vig-'ur,  and  that  iprighlly  vein. 
Which  led  me  once  the  lively  laugh  to  raiic 
Among  the  merrier  wits  of  former  days; 

When  rival  beauties  would  around  me  tlirong, 
And  gay  ridotios  lillen  to  my  fong! 

Such  VI ere  1  now,  as  on  the  feftive  night. 

When  Ch———gti*s  charms  amaz’d  the  public 

; 

When  the  kind  fair  one,  in  a  veil  fo  thin 
That  the  clear  gauze  was  hut  a  lighter  (kin, 
Mafk’d  like  a  virgin  juft  prepar’d  to  die,  • 
Gave  her  plump  beauties  to  each  greedy  eye! 
On  that  fam’d  night  (for  then  with  fr  lie  fire 
Youth  fill’d  my  heart,  and  Humour  ftrung  my 
lyre),  ^ 

Pleas’d  in  tht  funfhine  of  her  fnnle  to  bafk, 

1  danc  d  around  h::r  in  a  devil’s  malk ; 

And  idly  chanted  an  infernal  ode, 

In  praife  of  all  this  female  tempter  fliew’d. 

The  jocund  croud,  who  throng’d  witli  me  to 
gHze, 

ExtoU’d  my  unpremeditated  lays, 

Yql.  LIL 
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Temper  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
honour  even  of  a  jecond  edition, 
vchilft  a  heap  of  fcurrrlous  invedtives 
and  ribaldry  are  feen  every  month  to 
pafs  through  four  or  five.  The 
truth,  indeed,  we  fear  is,  that  the 
prefent  age  has  not  true  tafte  enough 
to  relifli  compofitions  of  fuch  fuperior 
excellency,  and  Mr  Hayley  mull 
many  other  great-  writers 


The  fecond  is  not  lefs  excellent. 
Serena  had  jufi  efcaped  all  her  dan¬ 
gers,  and  is  led  out  of  the  ball-room 
by  her  lover,  when  the  poet  thus  il- 
lufirates  the  happinefs  of  her  iitua- 
tiem. 

As  the  hfeii  Tailor,  whom  his  daring  foul 
Has  drawn,  too  ventVous,  near  the  freeting 
pole;  . 

Who,  having  flighted  Caution  s  tame  advice, 
Seems  wedg'd  within  impervioas  worlds  of 
..  ice ; 

If,  from  each  chilling  form  df  peril  free, 

Ac  length  he  reach  the  unincumher’d  Tea, 
With  joy  fuperior  to  his  tranfient  pain, 

Ruflies,  exulting,  o’er  th*  expanfivc  maini 
Such  flrong  delights  Serena's  bofom  (har'd, 
W'hen  Tweet  Reflection  to  her  heart  declar’d, 
That  alhthe  trials  of  her  fate  were  pa(t, 

Aiid  Love's  declfivc' plaudit  Teal’d  the  lafl. 


wait,  as  many  other  great-  writers 
have  before  him,  for  the  fandlion  of 
time  to  efiablilh  his  reputation,  and 
to  deliver  him  down  as  one  of  our 
firft  poets  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  C. 

K  1 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Monro, 
M%  D,  PuHiJJjed  by  his  Sorij  Alex¬ 
ander  Monro,  M.  D.  [P.  305.] 


This  ingenious  author  diftin- 
guilhes  fiihes  into  fuch  as  have 
lungs  and  fuch  as  have  not  that  or¬ 
gan  ;  the  latter  of  which  only  are  the 
fubjedl  of  his  anatomical  enquiry. 
From  this  effay,  which  is  replete  with 
curious  obfervations,  we  (hall,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers,  feleft  one 
or  two  paiTages. 

“  THE  only  organs  of  genera¬ 
tion  in  this  animal  are  two  bags  fitiia- 
ted  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the 
podex.  Thefe  in  the  male  are  filled 
with  a  whitifh  firm  fubfiance  called 
the  milt ;  and  in  the  female  with  an 
infinite  number  of  little  ova  cluftered 
together,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour, 
called  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at  fpawn- 
ing-time  wc  find  very  much  diftended ; 
whereas  at  another  time  the  male  or¬ 
gans  can  fcarce  be  diftinguillied  from 
the  female ;  nor  is  there  any  proper  in- 
ftriiment  in  the  male  for  throwing 
the  feed  into  the  organs  of  the  female 
as  in  other  creatures.  I  Ihall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine  the  way 
whereby  the  female  fperm  is  impreg* 
nated ;  but  we  find  that  the  fpawn  of 
frogs  confifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  white  glutinous  liquor  y 
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that  liquor  till  they  are  able  to  go  in 
fearch  of  their  food.  In  the  fame 
way,  the  ova  of  fiihes  are  thrown  out 
and  depofited  in  the  fand,  the  male 
being,  for  the  moft  part,  ready  to  im¬ 
pregnate  them,  and  they  are  incuba^ 
ted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  enough  to  remark  with  what 
care  they  feek  for  a  proper  place  to 
depofit  their  ova,  by  fwimming  to  the 
lhallow,  where  they  can  better  enjoy 
the  fun^s  rays,  and  ihun  the  large 
jaws  of  other  filhes.  The  river-fifhes, 
again,  fpawn  in  feme  creek  free  from 
the  hazard  of  the  impetuous  ftream. 
But  whether  this  mixture  be  brought 
about  in  fiflies  by  a  fimple  application 
of  the  genitals  to  each  other,  or  if 
both  of  them  throw  out  their  liquors 
at  the  fame  time  in  one  place,  and 
thus  bring  about  the  defired  mixture, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  I  think,  feems  moft  probable. 
Thefe  creatures  are  lb  Ihy,  that  we 
cannot  cafily  get  to  obferve  their  w^ay 
of  copulation  ;  and  are  confequently 
but  little  acquainted  with  their  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory.*' — 

**  — The  branchiae  lie  in  two  large 
flits  at  each  fide  of  their  heads,  and 
feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  bears 
any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form  is 
femicircular ;  they  have  a  vaft  num^ 
her  of  red  fibrillae  ftanding  out  on 
each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and 
very  much  refemble  the  vane  of  a 
feather.  Thefe  branchiae  are  perpe¬ 
tually  fubjeded  to  an  alternate  mo¬ 
tion  and  prelTure  from  the  w^ater ; 
and  we  may  here  remark,  that  we 
have  not  found  any  red  blood  but  in 
places  fubjeded  to  this  alternate  pref- 
fure.  This  obfervation  will  help  us 
in  explaining  the  a<ftion  of  the  lungs 
npon  the  blood.  ,  Over  thefe  gills 
there  is  a  large  flap,  allowing  a  com¬ 
munication  externally  by  which  the 
water  they  are  obliged  to  take  into 
their  mouths  with  their  food  finds 
an  exit  without  pafling  into  their  fto- 
mach:  it  is  owing  to  thefe  flaps  co¬ 
ining  fo  far  down  that  the  heart  is 


faid  commonly  to  be  fituated  in  their 
heads. 

Their  brains  are  formed  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  that.  of« 
fowls ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  pofterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  pro-  * 
portion  to  the  anterior. 

“  The  organ  of  fmelling  is  large  ; 
and  they  have  a  power  of  contradin^. 
and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  nofe 
as  they  have  occafion.  It  feems  to 
be  moftly  by  their  acute  fmell  that 
they  difeover  their  food:  for  their 
tongues  feems  not  to  have  been  de- 
figned  for  a  very  nice  fenfarion,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilaginous 
fubftance;  and  common  expecimeut 
evinces,  that  their  fight  is  not.of  fo 
much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell  in* 
fearching  for  their  nourifhment.  If 
you  throw  a  frelh  worna  into  the 
water,  a  fi(h  (hall  diftinguiih  it  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  ;  and  that  this  is 
not  done  by  the  eye,  is  plain  from 
obferving,  that  after  the  fame  worm 
has  been  a  confiderable  time  in  the 
water  and  loft  its  fmell,  no  filhes  will 
come  near  it :  but  if  you  take  out  the 
bait,  and  make  leverai  lircle  incifions 
into  it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the 
odoriferous  effluvia,  it  (hall  have  the 
fame  effeft  as  formerly.  Now  it  is 
certain,  had  the  creatures  difeovered 
this  bait  with  their  eyes,  they  would 
have  come  equally  to  it  in  both  cafes. 
In  confequence  of  their  fmell  being 
the  principal  means  they  have  of  dif» 
covering  their  food,  we  may  fre¬ 
quently  obferve  their  allowing  ihem^r 
felves  to  be  carried  down  with  the 
ftream  that  they  may  afeend  again 
leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the 
watery  thus  the  odorous  particles 
fwimming  in  that  medium,  being 
applied  more  forcibly  to  their  frael- 
ling  organs,  produce  a  ftronger  fen- 
fation. 

“  The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  arc  not  confounded  with  one 
another  in  their  middle  progrtfs  be¬ 
twixt  their  origin  and  the  orbit,  but 
the  one  pafles  over  the  other  without 
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This  valuable  ^vt)rk  Is  enriched 
with  feveral  plates,  and  ornamented 
with  an  excellent  engraving  of  the 
author,  whofe  name  will  long  be  held 
in  veneration  in  the  fchools  of 
phyfic.  C. 

First  Principles  of  Philosophy. 
For  the  Ufe  of  Students.  By  John 
Bruce,  A>  M*  Frofejfor  of  Philofo^ 
phy  in  the  Univetfity  of 
^vo.  2J,  6d.  bound.  Cadell,  Lon¬ 
don. 


Though  this  work  is  chiefly 
intended  for  the  ufe  of  thofc 
Undents  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  who  attend  the  author-s  lec¬ 
tures,  and  contains  only  the  outlines 
of  thofe  ledures,  yet  the  philofuphi- 
cal  reader  may  perufe  it  with  confl- 
derable  advantage,  as  it  may  dired 
his  attention  to  fome  important  fub- 
je<5ls,  w’^hich  may  pofllbly  have  efcaped 
his  notice,  and  point  out  the  proper 
method  of  profecuting  his  enquiries 
concierning  them. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  fuch  a  fpecimen,  Mr  Bruce  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
turn  of  mind,  and  to  be  very  capable 
of  explaining  and  illuftrating,  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifion,  the  many  various  and  interef- 
ting  points  which  are  the  fubjeds  of 
his  le(5lures. 

The  firft  philofophy  or  logic  clafs 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  is 
placed,  in  the  academical  courfe,  im* 
mediately  after  the  ftudy  of  the  lan¬ 
guages.  Now  logic,  our  author 
juftly  obferves,  was  originally  form¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  great  degree  has  conti¬ 
nued,  an  art  without  fcience.  The 
treatifes  on  this  fubjedl  (Lord  Bacon^s 
excepted),  have  been  limited  to  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  antient  fyftems,  or 
to  detached  eflays  on  metaphyfics  and 
criticifm.  Hence  the  prefent  imper- 
fedt  ftate  of  this  art,  compared  with 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

To  remedy  this  defedt  (fays  Mr 
Bruce),  the  method  of  obferving  and 
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jipplying  the  laws  of  Nature  is  to  be 
explained,  as  forming  a  fcience  m 
logic,  W'hich  m^y  ferve  as  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  or  firft  pr  inciples  of  all  philo- 
fophy.’' 

The  objeft  of  philofophy,  we  are 
told,  is  to  examine  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
to  difcover  the  laws  which  they  fol¬ 
low.  I'he  general  departments  of 
philofophy  are,  %/V,  or  general  phi¬ 
lofophy,  which  treats  of  the  method 
of  obferving  and  applying  the  laws 
of  Nature  ;  phyficsy  which  treat  of  the 
laws  of  material  objects  ;  ethics^  which 
treat  of  the  adlions  of  mankind.  The 
fubdivifions  in  thefe  departments  are  s 
termed  fciences. — The  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  in  any  general 
nr  particular  department,  conflitutes 
a  fcience.  The  end  of  fcience  is  to 
create,  and  to  improve  the  arts.  An 
art  is  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
Nature  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe  in  lile. 

The  obje6t  of  the  firjl  principles  ot 
philofophy,  is  to  explain  the  method 
of  difeovering  the  laws  of  Nature,  by 
pbfervation  of  phenomena,  and  of 
applying  thefe  laws  to  the  ufeful  and 
elegant  arts. —  The  firll  principles  of 
philofophy  divide  themfelves  into  two 
parts:  i.  The  method  of  obferving 
and  lludying  Nature  ;  2.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  method  to  the  proper  fub- 
iecls  of  philofophical  knowledge. — 
The  firll  part  comprehends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fciences  ;  pneurnatology  or  the 
hillory  of  the  pow'ers  and  faculties  of 
the  hunrtan  mind ;  logics  or  the  me¬ 
thod  of  direding  our  faculties  in  ob 
ferviiig  and  applying  the  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  nietaphyjics^  or  an  analyfis  of 
the  foundations  of  the  other  fciences 
and  arts.  The  fecond  part  compre¬ 
hends  the  following  articles  :  r.  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  firll  principles  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  to  the  iludy  of  Nature  :  2. 
The  hiflory  of  philofophy 

We  are  informed  that  Part  I. 
yrhich  treats  of  the  method  of  ftudy- 
ing  nature,  is  given  as  an  elementary 
courfe  of  philofophy  in  the  Univerfity 
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of  Edinburgh.  And  that  Part  II. 
•lb  the  lubjedl  of  a  feparate  courfe,  to 
nore  advanced  fludents. — In  thif 
ourfe,  the  method  of  obfervation and' 
experiment  is  applied  to  the  hiftory 
of  nature  the  fciences  wdiich  explain 
that  hiflory,  and  the  arts  which  thefe 
iciences  ertate  and  improve,  and  next 
to  the  hiflory  of  philofophy,  divided' 
into  the  periods  in  which  the  fciences 
and  arts  aifume  new  forms. — The 
tables  for  both  are  plain,  and  (imply 
.iiranged,  and,  with  a  proper  expla¬ 
nation,  feem  calculated  to  give  the 
lludent  a  view  of  the  future  articles 
of  his  purfuit,  and  to  enable  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  tafle  to  make  their  fcledlion. 

But  we  mufl  now  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itfelf,  where  they  will 
find  the  heads  of  Mr  Briict'b  lectures, 
together  with  fome  accurate  defini¬ 
tions,  and, very  pertinent  general  ob- 
fervations.  M. 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Qn  Mr  Fex^s  Motion  for  the  Houfe  to 
go  into  a  Committee  to  confider  the 
State  cf  the  American  IVar, 

Mr  fox  called  the  attention  of 
the  Houfe  to  the  American 
war.  He  began  by  obferving,  that 
this  fubjet^  had  undergone  a  recent 
difcuflion,  in  confideration  of  which 
he  fhould  not  now  have  troubled  the 
Houfe  witJi  a  propofition  built  on  the 
fame  balls,  but  that  fincc  that  occa- 
fion  an  argument  h?.d  prefented  it¬ 
felf,  more  unanfwerable  in  its  nature, 
and  more  efficacious,  as  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  with  gentlemen  on  the 
other  fide,  than  any  thing  that  he  or 
his  friends  could  advance  ;  their  af- 
fertions  r.'ght  be  queilioned,  but  thofe 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  trufled,  would 
have  all  the  weight  which  the  abilities, 
experience,  and  high  profeffional  re¬ 
putation  of  that  General  might  fairly 
challenge. — He  had  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  the  late  Gazette,  from  which, 
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on  the  authority  of  Lord  Cornwallie, 
the  imprafticability  of  conquering 
America  was  plainly  deducible  ;  and 
on  that  alone  he  meant  to  reft  his  ar¬ 
gument  to-day,  as  the  beft  means  of 
avoiding  thofe  ftale  repeti cions  fo  of¬ 
ten  complained  of,  when  the  prefent 
fubje6^  came  before  Parliament ;  the 
fubje4^  might  be  old,  but  the  field  of 
reafoning  would  now  have  an  air  of 
novelty.  He  Ihould  therefore  con¬ 
fine  himfdf  entirely  to  the  Gazette, 
and  begged  the  patience  of  the  Houfe 
would  bear  him  company  in  giving 
it  an  attentive  examination.  This 
paper  certainly  confirmed  every  thing 
that  had' been  advanced  by  his  hon. 
friend  and  himfelf  on  the  former  oc- 
cafion ;  but  if  it  could  be  permitted 
him  to  be  jocular  on  fuch  a  fubjed, 
he  might  beg  the  Houfe  to  believe 
there  was  no  collufion  in  the  cafe,  the 
Gazette  neither  having  been  framed 
by  his  authority,  nor  he  having  had 
any  previous  knowledge  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

Here  he  began  to  read  from  the 
Gazette,  and  proceeded  to  comment 
on  moft  of  the  material  pafTages  there¬ 
in,  to  the  following  effeft.  Lord 
Cornwallis  intending,  very  properly, 
to  give  a  complete  idea  of  his  ejcpe- 
dition,more  in  the  manner  of  a  fpeech, 
than  fimply  the  account  of  a  battle, 
introduced  his  relation  (he  obfervedj 
by  mentioning  the  grand  objeri  of  his 
expedition,  which  was  to  penetrate 
into  North  Carolina  ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  explained  to  comprehend 
a  defign  of  prot! fling  the  loyalifts  in 
that  province,  thereby  affording  them 
an  opportunity  of  rifing  in  favour  of 
Government.  From  this  it  was  ma- 
nifeft  that  his  Lordfhip  expeded  to 
find  a  confiderable  body  of  loyalifts  in 
North  Carolina ;  but  whence  he  de¬ 
rived  that  expe(ftation  did  not  appear; 
no  doubt  it  arofe  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Minifters,  as  it  exactly  corre- 
fponded  with  the  language  they  held 
in  Parliament.  But  fuch  beinc  the 


his  very  arduous  expedition,  it  wai 
evident  that  he  had  not  fucceeded  in 
the  event,  though  the  moft  indefati¬ 
gable  zeal  and  fmgular  ability  had  been 
difplayed  in  the  execution.  Whence 
then  did  this  difappointment  origin 
nate  ?  in  one  of  three  hypothefes  it 
could  only  be  accounted  for ;  either 
there  was  fome  defeft  or  impra^ica- 
bility  in  the  effence  of  the  plan  itfeJf, 
the  means  were  not  adequate  to  the 
end,  or  fome  unforefeen  contingencies 
had  intervened  between  the  projeA 
and  its  execution ;  for  to  deny  that 
one  of  thefe  had  been  the  caufe  of 
our  failure,  would  be  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  General,  which  was 
univerfally  and juftly  celebrated.  Now 
he  would  confider  the  laft  of  thefe 
caufes  firft,  as  the  only  one  which 
Minifters  could  affume  in  thrir  own 
vindication,  or  in  defence  of  the  A- 
merican  war.  What  were  the  ob- 
ftacles  and  mifadventures  that  had 
obftru(fted  the  execution  of  Lord 
Cornwallis’s  grand  defign  ?  not  any 
temporary  or  local  ones ;  not  any  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  a6led,  but  fuch  only  as  be¬ 
longed  to  every  period  of  the  war, 
and  w’cre  univerfally  met  with  over 
all  the  continent  in  America. 

The  difadvantages  under  which  the 
army  laboured  in  its  march,  entirely 
arofe  from  the  natural  circumftances  of 
the  country,  and  the  difafiedion  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  for  the  General  aferibed 
his  delay  to  the  depth  of  rivers  which 
he  had  to  ford,  and  the  frequent  op- 
polition  niade  by  the  enemy’s  militia, 
both  which  might  always  be  expec¬ 
ted,  as  they  had  always  been  found 
upon  every  fimilar  occafion.  But 
here  he  begged  leave  to  digrefs  a 
little  from  the  Gazette,  in  order  to 
obferve  how  ftrongly  inconfiftent  Mi¬ 
nifters  were  in  the  reprefentations  of 
the  enemy’s  ftrength.  Whenever  the 
purpofe  was  to  protraift  the  war  ano¬ 
ther  year,  and  hang  out  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  for  the  delufion  of  that  Houfe, 
the  American  troops  were  computed 
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without  including  their  militia  ;  the 
continental  forces  were  only  fpoken 
of,  and  the  reft  laid  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion,  as  a  parcel  of  undifciplined, 
contemptible  cowards,  unworthy  of 
any  eftimation ;  yet,  when  a  victory 
was  to  be  magnified,  thefe  very  troops 
were  reckoned  in  among  the  conti¬ 
nentals,  without  any  diftin<ftion  ;  and 
we  heard  of  Lord  Cornwallis  being 
oppofed  by  7  or  8000  men,  as  if  thofe 
were  all  of  the  continental  regiments. 
Unqueftionably  the  American  militia 
were  infinitely  inferior  to  their  regu¬ 
lars,  though,  as  appeared  by  the  Ga¬ 
zette  in  his  hand,  they  had  been  pretty 
active  in  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  the 
Britifti  army,*  and  conftituted  the  chief 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Guildford. 

Returning  from  this  digreffidn,  he 
obferved,  that  another  difficulty  under 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  laboured,  was 
the  'want  of  provifions ;  a  difadvan- 
tage  common  enough  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  but  exceeding  ftrange  thro’ 
that  which  he  marched,  if  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  been  fo  well  inclined  to 
Government  as  had  been  reprefen- 
ted,  confidering  that  Gen.  Greene, 
with  a  much  larger  army,  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  deftitute  of  any 
thing.  We  had  alfo  fuffered  by  a 
want  of  proper  intelligence,  a  misfor¬ 
tune  dill  more  remarkable  than  the 
preceding,  for  furely  that  fervice  was 
among  the  leaft  we  might  reafonably 
have  expeifted  from  our  friends,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  were  protected ;  but 
the  General  complained  of  having  to 
deal  with  timid  friends  and  inveterat(f 
rebels^  a  pofition  which  he  could  rea¬ 
dily  admit,  and  extend  the  fame  de- 
feription,  faviug  the  feverity  of  the 
language,  to  the  whole  continent. 
The  term,  inveterate  rebels^  was  harfh 
enough  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
of  timid  friends,  was,  in  his  idea,  too 
foft  an  appellation  ;  were  he  to  define 
thofe  reputed  loyalifts,he(houid  rather 
ftile  them  treacherous  friends  than  ti¬ 
mid  ones  ;  for  furely  it  mu  ft  be  a 
ftrange  degree  of  timidity  that  c<mld 
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induce  them  to  withhold  Intelligence,^; 
or  to  give  delufive  accounts,  as  the- 
General  in  another  part  of  his  letter 
intimated.  This  latter  part  of  their 
good  offices  he  was  not  furprifed  to 
hear  of,  for  the  fame  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Gen.  Burgoyne  at  Ben¬ 
nington;  and  friends  of  a  like  de- 
feription  were  ready  enough  to  fur- 
ni(h  intelligence  of  that  kind  in  this 
country.  The  refugees  were,  much 
to  the  misfortune  of  Great  Britain, 
excellent  adepts  at  giving  falfe  ac¬ 
counts  ;  but,  unlike  their  brethren  in 
America,  deferved  no  cenfure  on  the 
fcore  of  timidity  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  bold  to  excefs  in  this  point ; 
for,  he  would  venture  to  fay,  more 
daring  and  audacious  intelligence  had 
never  been  given  any  place  than  at 
the  bar  of  that  Houfe.  What  a  pity 
it  was  then,  that  the  outrageous  part 
of  our  friends  Ihould  all  have  come  to 
this  country,  where  we  were  bold 
enough  in  ail  confcience  already,  and 
all  the  timid  remained  at  home,  where 
they  could  do  us  no  manner  of  fer¬ 
vice  !  Such  were  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  by  Lord  Cornwallis  from  the 
co-operation  of  Loyalifts  during  his 
march, — fuch  the  obftacles  he  had 
met  with. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  battle  of 
Guildford,  where  the  Gazette  afiert- 
ed  we  had  obtained  a  ftgnal  viStory, 
This  term,  he  doubted  not,  was  ufed 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  a  very  pro¬ 
per  fenfe,  for  he  could  only  attend  to 
the  difproportion  between  the  two 
armies,  in  which  point  of  view,  no 
doubt,  that  a  vidlory  Ihould  be  gain¬ 
ed  on  our  fide,  was  very  aftonifhing, 
and  highly  to  the  honour  of  our 
troops ;  but  if  the  confcqucnccs  of 
the  action  were  to  be  regarded,  then 
he  mu  ft  under  ft  and  the  ftgnal  in 
a  very  different  fenfe,  and  allow  the 
vidory  to  have  been  fignalifed  by 
drawing  after  it  the  fame  identical 
effe<fts  that  might  have  been  expedted 
from  a  defeat.  Had  our  army  been 
vanquiffied,  what  courfe  could  they 
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have  taken  r  Certainly  they  would 
have  abandoned  the  field  of  adlion, 
and  flown  for  refuge  to  the  fea  fide. 
Now  thefe  are  precifely  the.  meafures 
we  were  obliged  to  adopt’ after  the 
action  at  Guildford,  the  victorious 
arntiy  leaving  the  field,  abandoning 
the  future  objeCts  of  its  expedition, 
and  retiring  to  the  fleet.  Another 
term  ufed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  he 
muft  alfo  take  notice  of;  he  called 
his  army  a  little  one  ;  and  well  indeed 
might  he  give  it  that  appellation, 
fince  his  whole  force  did  not  amount, 
at  the  utmoft,  to  3000  men.  He 
took  that  number  merely  to  avoid  a 
contradiction  that  might  divert  the 
current  of  debate  into  an  improper 
channel,  for  he  was  credibly  inform¬ 
ed,  the  army  did  not  amount  to  one 
half  the  number  he  had  dated ;  but 
taking  it  at  ;ooc,  then  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  could  miniders  ever  judify  con¬ 
fining  the  operations  of  this  aCtive 
and  fpirited  General  by  fo  fcanty  a 
force.  Little  indeed  the  army  was, 
compared  to  the  cnemy.it  combated, 
but  dill  lefs,  if  compared  to  the  army  | 
edimates  voted  this  feflion  ;  for  it 
appeared  by  them,  that  no  lefs  than 
^3,000  men  were  employed  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  including  a  fmall  number  in  the 
Wed'  Indies  ;  fo  that,  in  order  to 
bring  3000  men  into  the  field,  the 
public  were  to  pay  and-  provide  for 
fl::,cco.  He  did  not  mean  abfoiutely 
to  fay,  that  fo  many  were  actually  in 
the  fervice,  perhaps  not  a  tenth  part 
of  them  could  be  produced  ;  but  the 
•account  of  them  was  to  be  feen  on 
the  table  ;  and  what  language  could 
properly  deferibe  the  fraudulent  con¬ 
duct  of  miniders,  in  impofing  fo 
grievous  a  burden  on  the  people  with¬ 
out  necelTity  ?  He  would*  take,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  pleafed,  the  other  alter- ' 
native  ; — he  would  fuppole  every  man 
cha#*ged  in, the  edimates  to  be  really 
employed,  and  that  it  was  nectfT.u  y 
to  keep  8o,oco  on  the  defenfive,  that 
3000  might  be  brought  into  the  field. 
Need  there  any  thing  elk  be  urged 


to  prove  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the 
American  war  ?  For  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  had  dated,  as  his  opinion, 
that  defenfive  meafures  would 
be  certain  ruin  to  our  affairs  ; 
and  yet  .we  could  not  aCt  ofFenfively, 
without  keeping  about  a  proportion 
of  twenty-five  to  one  in  garrifon ; 
nor  did  this  computation  go  far 
enough,  as,  befides  the  83,000,  our 
friends  in  America  were  to  be  recko¬ 
ned,  except,  which  he  was  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  a  great  part  of  the 
former  number  were  neceffarily  em¬ 
ployed  to  w'atch  them,  indead  of 
their  being  anyways  ferviceable  to 
our  caufe. 

From  this  he  deduced  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  attempting  to  contend  with 
France  in  America  :  we  had  con¬ 
quered  that  power  in  Germany  lad 
war,  as  it  had  been  faid  ;  for  his 
part  he  rather  entertained  a  different 
opinion,  believing,  that  both  powers 
found  that  conflict  fo  expenfive,  that 
they  retired  from  it  mutually  exhauf- 
ted,  and  faw  it  anfwered  to  them  the 
end  of  a  war  nearer  home,  by  fuffi- 
ciently  weakening  each  other  ;  but 
j  would  that  equality  of  expence  exid 
in  the  prefent  cafe  ?  certainly  not ! 
for  the  minider  could  not  deny,  that 
if  we  had  a  hundred  thoufand  men 
in  America,  and  France  only  twenty- 
five  thoufand,  fhe  could  bring  more 
troops  into  the  field  than  we ;  but 
befides  this,  allowing  we  each  brought 
the  fame  number,  our  enemy  would 
not  incur  one-fifth  part  cf  our  ex- 
pences. 

After  dwelling  a  confiderable  time 
on  the  illudration  of  this  doCtrine,  he 
w^ound  up  his  comments  on  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  by  obferving,  that  tho*  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  done  every  thing  he 
propofed,  by  penetrating  into  North 
Carolina  ;  though  he  had  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  come  up  with  Gen. 
Green,  engaged,  and  defeated  him, 
he  had  found  no  one  good  confe- 
quence  of  his  fuccefs,  not  being  join¬ 
ed  hy  any  body  of  Americans,  as  h^ 
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trpe<5led,  nor  even  retaining  the 
ground  upon  which  he  had  conquer¬ 
ed.  As,  therefore,  no  unforcfcen  ob- 
dacles  had  prefented  themfclves,  and 
no  ill  condu(fl  had  attended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plan,  it  was  undeniable 
that  the  project  was  a  vain  one,  fimi- 
lar  to  all  the  other  enterprizes  we 
had  formed  during  the  courfe  of  the 
war  ;  for,  inimical  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  always  found, 
and  defended  as  they  were  by  natural 
barriers,  extenfive  conqueft  muft  ever 
be  impracticable,  and  no  abilities  of 
the  General,  or  valour  of  his  troops, 
could  avail  to  any  fubllantial  fucccfs. 
This  was  experienced  by  General 
Burgoyne  at  Bennington, — by  Ge¬ 
neral  Howe  at  Long  Ifland, — by 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Guildford  ;  and 
fo  it  ever  mull  be  found,  while  the 
conftitution  of  things  in  America  re¬ 
mained  the  fame.  Minidershad  alrea¬ 
dy  tried  the  fortune  of  w^ar  in  nearly  all 
the  thirteen  provinces  ;  they  began 
with  Maflachufet’s  Bay,  which  was,  in 
the  firft  commencement  of  the  war, 
fuppofed  the  only  hoftile  part  of  the 
continent ;  an  infurreClion  in  the 
province  of  Maflachufet’s  Bay  was 
the  general  phrafe,  and  formed  the 
preamble  in  every  aCl  of  parliament 
for  coercing  America :  of  courfe, 
therefore,  to  fupprefs  that  infurrec- 
tion  was  the  only  objeCl  of  the  war, 
and  Bofton  was  taken  polTelTion  of  as 
the  only  military  operation  neceffary ; 
but,  in  a  Ihort  time,  that  town  was 
abandoned  again,  and  with  fo  muph 
avidity,  that  a  great  minifter  of  date, 
now  no  more  (Lord  Suffolk),  had 
even  congratulated  parliament  on  the 
occafion. 

We  then  podeded  ourfelves  of 
New  York,  finding  the  dame  of  re¬ 
bellion  had  extended  farther  fouth- 
wards,  and  there  continued  till  this 
hour,  though  it  fee  me  d  it  was  not  a 
fituation  for  offenfive  meafures.  The 
next  enterprize  was  levelled  at  the 
middL  Colonies,  and  Philadelphia 
was  raken  3  which  fuccefs  was  prece- 
VoL.  LIL 


ded  by  a  very  important  viClory  ; 
yet  that  place  was  alio  abandoned^ 
much  to  our  fatisfiClion,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  from  it  conddered  as  the  erea- 
tell  honour  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s 
life.  After  this  w’e  difeovered,  all  at 
once,  that  the  foiithern  colonies  were 
mofl  vulnerable  and  proper  for  an  at¬ 
tack  ;  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Wcftcote) 
proclaimed  their  inhabitants  to  be 
effeminate  and  enervated  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  ;  his  Lordlhip  being  a 
fcholar,  realbued  on  the  topic  very 
fcientificaliy,  and  his  ideas  w^ere  at 
once  adopted;  Charleftown  in  confe- 
quence  was  taken  ;  and,  but  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  of  bravery, 
would  have  turned  out  a  conquefl 
more  injurious  to  our  caiife  than  any 
of  the  preceding.  In  ihort,  we  had 
now  attcnipted  every  province  but 
Virginia  and  New  i-Iamplhire,  the 
latter  of  which,  he  w’asTorry  to  find, 
could  not  be  invaded  without  great 
difficulty  ;  but,  as  to  the  former,  he 
underflood  it  was  to  be  the  next  ob- 
jedl  of  enterprize  :  now  he  would  be 
happy  to  learn,  whether,  after  all  the 
thirteen  provinces  had  been  invaded, 
without  advancing  our  grand  object 
a  fingle  Hep,  miniilers  would  at  laft 
confent  to  relinquilh  this  mofl  dc- 
flrudlve  war.  If  he  could  only  ob¬ 
tain  an  affurance  of  that,  he  would 
readily  confent  to  an  attempt  on  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  think  he  made  a  good 
bargain  for  his  Conflituents. 

After  a  variety  of  other  arguments, 
in  wdiich  we  have  not  leifure  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  he  moved,  “  That  this 
Houfe  do  refolve  itfelf  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  to  conlider  of  the  Americlin 
war and  intimated  his  intention  of 
moving  in  the  committee,  fliould  it 
be  appointed,  a  refolution,  “  That 
his  Majefly’s  Miniilers  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  take  every  poflible  meafuro 
for  concluding  peace  with  our  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies.” 

He  obferved,  that  this  propofitloa 
differed  tffentially  from  that  fuggef- 
ted  bv  his  hon.  friend  on  a  former 
Xx 
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The  Hon.  Gentleman  had  enlar¬ 
ged  on  the  unhappy  confequenccs  of 
the  Anaericah  war ;  thofe  were  fe- 
verely  felt  by  himfelf ;  for,  without 
wilhing  to  intereft  the  paflions  of  the 
Houfe,  he  muft  obferve,  thait  a  near 
and  dear  connexion  had  lately  fpilt 
his  blood  in  the  fervice  df  his  coun¬ 
try  (here  his  Lordlhip  alluded  to  his 
fon  the  Hon.  Mr  Lyttleton,  whofe 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  late  Ga¬ 
zette)  ;  that  lofs  was  a  heavy  one, 
but  yet  l>e  could  not  abate  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  caufe  in  which  he 
had  fuffered,  or  ceafe  to  think  that 
the  quarrel  with  America  was  foun¬ 
ded  in  juftice  and  nccefflty.  This 
war  was  not  inftituted  from  motives 
of  ambition  or  revenge,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  the  conftitutional  authority  of 
the  Britiih  legiflaturc.  Compared, 
therefore,  with  Others,  it  might  al- 
moft  be  called  a  holy  for  it  ori¬ 

ginated  in  the  nobleft  of  principles. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
the  motion  had  alluded  to  an  ex.- 
preffion  that  had  fallen  from  him 
fome  years  ago  ;  namely,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fouthern  colonies 
were  enervated  by  the  climate  ;  he 
thought  fo  then,  and  he  thought  fo 


otfcahbn,  for  that  Ohly  provided 
power  to  Miiiifters,  wbe»  the  will 
was  wanting*;  but  this  laid  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  injundion  on  them  to  lup- 
ply  want  of  inclination,  and  left 
them  to  apply  for  powers,  if  thSy 
fhoiild  find  any  neceflity  for  fo  doing. 
He  hoped  the  noble  I^ords  in  admi- 
niftration  whoiild  not  obje<5l  againll 
any  meafures  tending  to  peace,  thoi^ 
they  were  a  difgrace  or  humiliation 
to  them ;  they  were  blackened  enough 
already,  and  furely,  in  his  opinion,  it 
coiild  hot  do  much  harm,  to  add 
one  fhore  difgrace  to  the  many  alrea¬ 
dy  fiiftained.  He  hoped  alfo  not  to 
be  hiifwered  as  bn  former  occafions, ' 
hyTaying,  that  Minifters  had  a  large 
(lake  in  the  country ;  for  k  was  not 
•their  ftakes,  but  thole  of  their  confii- 
"tUents,  for 'which  they  were  j>kying; 
Tor  his  Own  'part,  it  was 'well  known 
•he  had  no  (lake  to  Pole,  but  that 
'flioiild  not  abate  his  zeal  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  intereft  ;  oh  the  prefent  occafion, 
•he  afked  no  credit  for  any  aftertion 
he  had  made,  but  referred  for  every 
‘thing  to  the  authority  of  the  Gazette, 
and  Oil  that  refted  his  argument. 

LORD  WESTCOTE  rofe  to  an¬ 
swer  Mr  Fox.^ — He  difapproved  of 
the  refolution  which  the  Hon.  Gen- 
•  tleraan  propofed  moving  in  the  com- 
;in!ttee,  as  tending  to  deftroy  the 
principles  of  the  conftitution  ;  for  the 
executive  power  being  lodged  entire- 


ftill  j  for  nothing  had  fince  occurred 
to  make  him  alter  his  opinion  ;  he 
had  faid,  that  the  northern  colonies 
were  the  nerve  and  line w  of  the  war ; 
and  experience  had  verified  the  alfer- 
tioH  ;  he  had  faid,  that  the  fouthern 
climate  enervated  the  inhabitants, 
and  made  them  lefs  fit  for  war  than 
thofe  of  the  north ;  he  had  not  faid 
that  it  made  them  cowards  ;  w  hat 
had  fince  happened  to  controvert  that 
afiertibn  ?  Nothing  in  the  late  action, 
wrhich  had  been  the  bell  fought  for 
fome  years ;  the  militia  made  no 
great  figure,  and  the  brunt  of  the 
a<ftion  fell  upon  the  continental  regu¬ 
lars  ;  now  it  was  pretty  well  known 
that  thefe  regulars  were  not  natives 
of  the  fouthern  colonies  ;  but  chiefly 
Irifli,  Scots,  and  Englifh  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing '  could  be  adduced  from 
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%eir  condu<5^  to  overturn  his  opi¬ 
nion.  The  beft  way  to  make  peace 
was,  in  his  idea,  to  wage  war  man¬ 
fully  ;  and  to  make  a  ftand  worthy  of 
the  ahtient  dignity  of  this  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  had  laft  year  mentioned 
the  league  of  Cambray  ;  and  ftated  it 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  de-cline  of  the 
^lendor  of  Venice  ;  but  they  were 
feiftaken,  for  powerhil  as  was  that 
confederacy,  it  was  not  able  to  ruin 
Venice  ;  the  greatnefs  of  that  repub¬ 
lic  fell  by  the  difeovery  of  a  palfage 
to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  late  Emprefs  Queen  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  powerful  confederacy  ; 

•but  did  that  make  her  fue  for  peace  ? 

No  ;  Ihe  made  a  noble  (land,  worthy 
of  the  giory  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria ; 
and  was  at  iaft  freed  from  the  dan¬ 
ger,  by  her  enemies  falling  off,  one 
by  one.  If  we  fhould  imitate  the 
fortitude  ,  of  that  great  Princefs,  we 
might  at  Iaft  be  able  to  cffe<ft  a  re¬ 
union  with  America  ;  and  awe  the 
world  once  more  by  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Britith  name. 

On  various  grounds,  therefore,  his 
Lordftiip  obje<fled  to  the  motion,  par¬ 
ticularly  Oil  this,  that  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  peace  would  rather  be  retar¬ 
ded  than  accelerated  by  ib  premature 
a  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

SIR  T.  CL.'^RGES  profeffed  him- 
felf  a  convert  to  Mr  Fox,  afcriblng 
his  having  voted  in  favour  of  the 
American  war,  to  his  hopes  of  a 
prolperous  campaign,  on  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  Minifters  ;  but  fai  J*  he  was 
ROW  convinced  by  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
letters,  that  the  war  was  impolitic 
and  abfurd. 

MR  r.  TOWNSHEND  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  young  Members, 
for  that  umafual  difplay  of  rifing  abi¬ 
lities  that  had  been  feen  during  the 
prefent  feffion ;  fuperior,  he  faid,  to 
any  thing  he  had  experienced  fincc 
he  had  been  a  Member  of  Parliament. 


He  was  very  fevere  on  Lord  Weft- 
cote  for  ftiling  our  conteft  with  Ame¬ 
rica  a  holy  fivart  contrafting  that  terra 
very  forcibly  with  the  confequence^ 
we  had  found  to  refult  from  it.  How¬ 
ever,  he  faid,  he  fliould  have  no  ob- 
je^ion  to  adopt  the  ndale  Lord’s 
phrafeology,  and  call  it  in  future  a 
holy  war;  for,Mke  to  thofe  expeditions 
to  the  Eaft,  prol'ecuted  by  madmen  in 
former  times,  it  had  proved  the  de- 
ftrufl'ion  of  this  country  ;  like  thole, 
the  knaves  that  encouraged  had  only 
profited  by  ir,  and  the  lools  that  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  had  only  fuffered.  The 
noble  Lord  might  therefore  take,  the 
crofs  of  the  American  war  ,  and  wear- 
it  on  his  breaft  or  Ihoulders,  and  he 
would  follow  his  example,  for  after 
this,  he  would  ever  diilinguifti  it  by 
this  appellation. 

SIR  EDfVJRD  jISTIET  fppke 
next,  and  fupported  the  morion ;  he 
faid,  that  he  too,  as  well  as  the  noble 
Lord,  had  loft  a  fon  in  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  war ;  he  had  ftill  three  fons  in 
the  King’s  fervice ;  and  he  wilhed  to 
know  if  any  more  of  his  blood  was  to 
be  fpilt  in  a  war,  which  muil  end  iu 
our  ruin,  if  purlued  any  longer  ?  No¬ 
thing  but  n  truce  could  fave  us ;  he 
told  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  rib¬ 
bon,  that  nothing  but  a  truce  could 
fave  us  :  the  noble  Lord  jnight  be¬ 
lieve  him,  for  he  had  already  told 
him  fome  truths  which  he  did  n  )t 
believe  at  firft.  Befides,  our  blood  and 
treafure  were  thrown  away  ;  for  not- 
witliftaiuling  the  films  voted  by  par¬ 
liament,  the  fubjedt  really  had  not 
proteiftion ;  and  he  was  fure  that  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  which  he  had  tlt^ 
honour  to  reprefent,  was  lb  defence- 
lefs,  that  ICO  men  landing  in  it  migh* 
do  incredible  mifehief. 

MR  RIGBT^  with  great  ability, 
took  the  other  fide  ;  he  faid,  he  would 
not  fcniple  to  avow,  that  he  had  uni¬ 
formly  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the 
American  war,  as  effential  to  the  le- 
gifiativc  rights  of  this  country  ;  but  if 


would  protradi  the  war,  inftead  of 
bringing  it  to  a  conciufion  ;  it  he 
thought  it  would  produce  peace,  he 
would  have  been  proud  to  do  himfelf 
the  honour  of  fcconding  it.  But  he 
was  convinced,  that  to  refolve  that 
peace  lliould  be  made  with  America, 
would  make  that  country  perfevcre  in 
the  war,  and  infill  upon  terms  which 
it  would  be  improper  for  this  country 
to  grant.  If  independence  was  what 
gentlemen  wilhed  to  give,  let  them 
fay  fo.  For  his  part,  he  had  always 
protefted  againft  independence ;  he 
would  do  fo  to  his  lateft  breath;  and 
he  would  never  take  a  part  in  making 
a  peace  founded  upon  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  America.  A  reconciliation 
upon  terms  that  fhould  not  diflblvQ 
the  fovereignty  of  tjiis  country  over 
the  colonies,  was  what  he  wifhed  for ; 
and  the  reafon  why  that  reconcilia^ 
tion  was  oppofed,  was,  that  it  was 
well  known  that  Great  Britain  and 
America  united  would  be  a  match  for 
all  Europe. 

But  the  hon.  member  had  faid, 
that  Minifters  had  taught  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  to  look  for  many  friends  in 
South  Carolina. — It  was  true.  But 
if  they  had  taught  him  to  look  for 
them,  he  had  taught  Minillcrs  to  ex- 
peifl  them  ;  the  gallant  Lord  adled  as 
a  man  of  bufiiiels,  as  well  as  General; 
and  all  his  letters,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Lord  Raw^don,  were  full  of  expref- 
fions  tending  to  fhew  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  finding  a  great  number  of 
friends  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  not  miftaken  in  their  opinions, 
for  fo  foon  as  it  began  to  appear, 
from  the  fuperiority  of  the  King's 
forces,  that  his  friends  might  venture 
to  declare  for  him,  many  of  them  did 
it ;  and  a  body  of  them  were  on  their 
xvay  to  join  the  royal  llandard,  when 
th^y  were  intercepted,  and  murdered 
by  the  rebels.  This  was  enough  to 
damp  the  zeal  of  the  others,  when 
they  found,  that  in  cafe  they  fliould 
fall  into  th'j  hands  of  the  rebels,  they 
were  not  to  be  treated  like  prifouers 


there  was  any  criminality  in  this,  he 
was  happy  to  recollect,  that  men  of 
all  deferiptions,  families,  and  politi- 
tical  con])edions,  had  been  accompli^ 
ces  in  his  guilt ;  for  there  was  not  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  of  refpedla- 
bility  in  this  country,  who  had  not 
at  fome  period  or  other  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  coincided  in  thefe  princir 
pies  on  which  he  aiflcd.  When  the 
^amp  adl  was  propjofed  in  1769,  it 
was  oppofed,  not  as  an  innovation  on 
the  conftitutional  rights  of  America  ; 
the  only  objedlion  made,  even  by 
Lord  Chatham  himfelf,  was  this,  that 
it  went  to  eftablilh  internal  taxation  ; 
and  his  Lordlhip’s  exafl  words  were 
thefe ;  As  long  as  they  manufadure, 
I  will  find  taxaiion.  He  begged  gen¬ 
tlemen  alfo  to  recoiled,  that  when  the 
Boflon  port  bill  was  under  the  copfi- 
deration  of  Farliament,  fo  uniform 
was  the  acquiefcence  of  the  Houfe, 
that  not  one  fingle  divifion  took  place 
dll'  ing  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  bill. 
Having  by  thefe,  and  other  remarks, 
jutlified  his  affertion,  that  the  inllitu- 
tion  of  the  American  war  had  been 
the  joint-work  of  all  parties,  he  vin¬ 
dicated  himfelf  for  perfiRing  in  it,  on 
the  ground  of  confillency ;  prnfefling, 
jieverthelefs,  that  he  wifhed  to  claim 
no  peculiar  merit  on  that  fcorc,  but 
merely  to  fay;  that'  his  opinion  had 
always  been  uniform.  He  objeded 
to  going  into  the  committee  as  a  mea- 
fure  no  wife  tending  to  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  peace  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  retard  it,  by  affording  a  triumph 
to  France,  and  an  argument  to  Ame¬ 
rica  for  continuing  the  w’ar,  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  exading  her  own  terms 
in  the  end.  He  proteifed  th^t  this 
was  his  only  motive  for  oppofing  the 
motion  ;  for  had  he  any  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  conducive  to  the 
eftablifliment  of  peace^  he  would  give 
it  his  mofl  hearty  concurrence. 

LOHD  GEORGE  GERMAINE 
prpfefled  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the 
HW>don,  only  bccaufc  he  thought  ir 


could  not  get  pro vl (ions  in  the  couh- 
try,  it  was  becaufe  it  was  wafted  by* 
war,  and  was  at  beft  but  thinly  inha¬ 
bited  ;  nor  did  General  Greene  get 
his  I'upplies  from  Carolina;  they  came 
from  behind  him,  from  the  fame 
places  from  whence  he  trad  drawn  his 
forces  ;  and  when  he  was  attacked  by 
Lord  Rawdon,  it  was  at  a  time  when 
he  had  detached  a  confidcrable  part 
of  his  force  to  forage  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  look  for  provifions. 
poor  ftate  of  this  country,  or  the  dif- 
afFe<5lion  to  the  Congrefs,  might  be 
fairly  ftated  from  Baron  de  Kalb’s 
letter  to  the  Congrefs,  in  which  he 
declared,  long  before  the  affair  of 
Guildford  Court- houfe,  he  could  get 
no  provifions  in  the  country  ;  that  if 
General  Gates  could  not  contiive 
fome  means  to  have  the  army  viiftuai- 
led  in  Carolina 


of  war,  or  perfons  claiming  the  rights 
of  humanity  in  Lrving  at  diferetion, 
but  were  to  expe^  nothing  elfe  than 
that  they  (hould  be  murdered.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  faid,  that  the 
numbers  of  General  Greene’s  forces 
ihewxd  the  attachment  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  to  Congrefs.  But 
it  was  a  fadl,  that  not  a  man  from 
South  Carolina  was  in  his  army, 
which  confiftcd  of  continentals,  and 
militia  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  the 
counties  on  the  Delaware,  and  North 
Carolina.  A  proof  that  the  people  of 
both  Carolinas  were  not  fo  friendly 
inclined  to  the  Congrefs  was,  that 
tho’  the  quota  of  continental  troops 
to  be  raifed  by  North  Carolina  had 
been  fettled  at  aSco,  and  that  for 
South  Carolina  at  2600;  yet  not  one 
man  had  been  furnilhed  by  either  to 
the  continental  army ;  and  the  bar¬ 
barity  ufed  by  the  rebels  to  the  King’s 
friends  was  a  proof  that  thefe  people 
•were  numerous;  and  that  wlien  their 
enemies  had  adopted  meafures  at 
w’hich  humanity  revolted,  it  was  bc- 
caufe  they  were  driven  to  them  by 
neceftity,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe,  by 
barbaiious  examples,  a  body  of  men, 
who  might  other  wife  be  too  powerful ; 
another  proof  that  the  Carolinians 
were  not  attached  to  the  Congrefs 
was,  that  in  the  rebel  accounts  of  the 
adtion  at  fcuildford  Court-houfe,  the 
North  Carolina  battalion  of  militia 
had  fled,  though  only  one  of  their 
men  had  been  killed  ;  arid  that  500 
of  them  were  milling,  and  fuppofed 
to  have  returned  home;  fo  that  nei- 


it  would  certainly 
difband.  Trom  all  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  he  inferred,  that  it  wms  proper  to 
proceed  \vith  vigour,  and  not  leave  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Brtnch  to  tell  the 
Americans,  that  they  had  procured 
them  independence  ;  and  were  confe- 
quenlly  entitl  ed  lo  a  preference,  if  not  | 
an  exclufive  right  to  their  trade,  lie 
concluded,  by  alTuring  the  Houfe, 
that  though  he  would  never  give  his 
confent  that  A  merica  Ihould  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  yet  he  would  not  let  flip  any 
opportunity  that  fliould  promife  a 
couclufion  to  the  prefent  war. 

S/R  GEORGE  .S'y^^/ZJSanfwered 
Lord  George,  and  oppofed  arguments 
of  his  own  to  thofe  of  the  nobie  Lord. 
Sir  George  adverted  to  the  Joan,  and 
imputed  tile  votes  given  in  fupport 
of  the  American  war,  to  the  influence 
^reated  by  corruption. 

MR  CHARLES  DUNDAS  flip- 
ported  the  motion,  and  declared  him- 
felf  an  enemy  to  the  further  profccu^ 
tion  of  the  American  war. 

LORD  HOWE,  c^^lled  upon  Lord 
George  Germaine,  to  know  if  he  had 
rightly  taken -down  the  noble  Lord’s 


/  . 


--  / 


/ 


7he  LORD  JDrOCJTL  fpoke 
long  and  warmly  againft  the  motion. 
I'hc  learned  Lord  replied  to  a  great 
variety  of  argiiaieiits,  which  had*' fal¬ 
len  froqn  different  gentlemen  in  the 
courfe  of  the  debates,  tie  alfo  ad¬ 
duced  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham*  ‘in  a 
famous  fpeech  made  a  little  before  his 
death  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  declared  himfelf 
an  enemy  to  the  idea  of  allowing 
American  independence.  That  de¬ 
claration  the  learned  Lord  reded  on, 
as  a  proof  that  the  greateft  and  moll 
deferved  obje<fl  of  public  admiration 
had  given  a  decifive  opinipn  agaiuft 
allowing  independence  to  America ; 
and  he  deduced  various  .irguments 
from  it,  all  of  which  tended  lo  fliew 
the  impolicy  of  the  motion,  to  which 
the  prefcnt  was  barely,  but  avowedly 
a  leading  one*.  His  Lordfliip  dwelt 
for  a  confiderable  time  on  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  Parliament’s  interfering  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace,  declaring 
it  was  a  circurndance  unparalleled  in 
our  annals  [Mr  Fox  faid  acrofs  the 
Houfe,  no!  no!].  His  Lordfliip  iix- 
fifted  on  what  he  had  belore  faid. 


words  ^Ith  regard  to  the  deceit  being 
mutual ;  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  as  much  deceived  him  as  he  had 
deceived  Lord  Cornwallis. 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMJINE 
rofe,  and  reworded  what  he  had  faid^ 
declaring  he  meant  no  infinuatioii 
whatever  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord 
Gornwallis ;  but  that  he  intended 


■without,  were  milerably  deceived  re- 
fpedling  America.  'I'he  General  ad- 
vifed,  that  Captain  Broderick,  who 
brought  over  the  iaft  difpatches, 
fliould  be  examined  at  the  Bar  of  the 
.Houfe,  that  his  opinion  of  the  ftate 
of  our  affairs  in  the  fouthern  provin¬ 
ces  might  be  colk<5led.  The  General 
went  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  campaign  in  America,  de¬ 
claring,  that  no  ipan  could  go  out 
with  more  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  and  that  in  confequence  he 
did  his  bed ;  but  when  he  came  there, 
.he  found  he  had  been  greatly  decei¬ 
ved  refpC451ing  the  difpofitions  of  the 
Americans  and  their  power  of  procu- 
•  ring  provifions,  recruits,  &c.  The  Ge¬ 
neral  warrnly  fiipported  the  motion. 

MR  4D,Al\/l  fppke  very  ably  againlt 
the  motion.  He  took  new  ground, 
as.it  -were.  He  proved  from  hiftory, 
that  whenever  Parliament  had  inter¬ 
fered,  and  fnatched  the  executive 
powers  of  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  minifters,  embaiTalfment  and 
ill  fuccefs  wefc  the  .certain  copfe- 
quentes. 

LORD  MAITLAND  made  a  mod 
anirn<i  -..ed  fpeech  in  fupport  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  in  which  his  Lordlbip  adduced 
feveral  new^rguments  that  were  at 
once  pointed  ainj  powerful. 


MR  PITT  rofe,  and  very  elegant 
ly  explained  his 


father’s  fentimeiits, 
afferting,  that  lie  was  an  enemy  to  the 
American  war,  though  he  was  defi- 
rous  that  Great  Britain  fliould  main¬ 
tain  its  fovereigniy  over  the  colonies. 
He  dated  that  his  father  had  declared 
himfelf  adverfe  to  the  idea  of  exerci- 
flng  the  right  of  tx.xation  over  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  that  he  had  advifed  the 


meaiure,  tne  American  war ;  ^  war 
which  he  declared  had,  in  the  courfe 
of  debate,  repeatedly,  with  the  drict- 
cd  propriety,  been  termed  an  accurfed 
war. — At  half  pad  eleven  the  Houle 
divided,  ayes  99;  noes  172. 


while  young,  it  brought. them  toge 


ther  atterwurds,  when  paflion  was 
dead,  and  affe«ftion  had  never  been 
kindled.  Another  good  confcqueiice 
of  the  marriage  adt  was,  that  by 
bringing  people  together,  without  ci¬ 
ther  pallion  or  alFedion,  it  generally 
produced  a  divorce  ;  and  thus  it  was 
ultimately  produ(flive  of  three  mar¬ 
riages.  Another  good  efFedl  was, 
that  the  men  of  gallantry  in  the  town, 
who  are  fond  of  country  girls,  would 
be  deprived  of  frelh  importations,  If 
the  marriage  adl  was  repealed  ;  for  a 
young  fellow  in  the  country  liking  a 
girl  under  age,  and  not  being  aWc  to 
obtain  his  or  her  parent's  confent  to 
marry,  a  faux  pas  was  generally  the 
confequence,  and  the  girl  afterwards 
came  to  town ;  this  fupply  would  be 
cot  off  from  London,  il  the  adt  was 
repealed  ;  becaufe,  as  the  confent  df 
parents  would  not  then  be  necefTary, 
the  lad  and  lafs  would  begin  by  ma¬ 
trimony.  But  thefe  were  not  the  on¬ 
ly  good  confequences  of  the  marriage^ 
adl ;  it  was  known  that  children  werel 
very  expenfive  ;  therefore  the  adl,  by 
making  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  mar¬ 
ry,  very  prudently  guarded  him  from 
this  expence  :  the  want  of  a  marriage 
adl  in  Ireland  expofed  the  poor  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  country  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  inconvenience  of  having  a  great 
many  children:  in  that  country  where 
a  couple  might  be  married  for  a  Ihll- 
ling,  and  a  bottle  of  whilky,  the  ca¬ 
bins  of  the  poor  were  crouded  with 
children ;  and  the  little  creatures  fpor- 
ted  in  parts  tialtirallhus  about  their 
duncthills,  with  Ikins  as  white  as  an 
egg.  ill  Lnglaiid  there  could  he  no 
idea  of  this;  but  thole  who  hid  ne¬ 
ver  fecii  fuch  poverty  might  form  to 
thcmlcives  an  ini  vge  of  the  feene,  by 
the  light  ofatHiify  pudding  ftnck'ovcr 
wir’d  blanched  almonds  :  the  prelcnt 
marriage  act  in  England  prevented 
I  fiiuilar  diitrtffi's  here,  by  preventing 
people  from  becv^iniag  facliers  and 
mo  tilers. 


( 


-( 


trieved  ;  in  the  former,  he  very  natu¬ 
rally  traced  paffion  turning  back¬ 
wards  into  channels  of  vice  j  every 
finer  feeling  of  the  heart  eradicated ; 
and  intemperance,  the  refuge  of  a 
difappointed  lover,  leading  into  the 
laft  ftage  of  depravity. 

He  quoted  a  very  beautiful  pafiage 
from  Swift’s  Maxims,  which  turned 
upon  this  principle,  that  there  are 
two  pailions  in  the  human  heart,  de- 
figned  by  nature  to  be  ftronger  than 
reafon,  viz.  The  love  of  life,  and  the 
mutual  defire  fubfifting  between  the 
fexes.  That  thefe  fhouid  not  be  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  prudence,  he^  conten¬ 
ded,  was  abfolutcly  neceffary  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  fpecies  ;  confe- 
quently  to  rcftrain  them  by  human 
laws,  was  counteracting  and  repeal¬ 
ing  the  law  of  heaven  itfelf.  Popu¬ 
lation  never  proceeded  from  reafon, 
but  from  pafiion  ;  for  was  a  compu¬ 
tation  to  be  always  made  by  pru¬ 
dence,  of  the  profit  and  lofs  redoun¬ 
ding  from  marriage,  as  the  rule  of 
our  choice,  few  marriages  vrould  ever 
be  made ;  but  it  was  the  triumph  of 
paffion  to  fubdue  every  prudential 
feeling,  and,  in  confequence,  we  of¬ 
ten  find  the  wifeft  men,  in  the  affair 
of  marriage,  fet  reafon  out  of  the 
qnefiion. 

He  then  divided  his  objections^ 
again  this  aCt  into  two  parts ;  one 
relative  to  the  age  limited  therein,  as 
years  of  diferetien,  which  he  thought 
far  too  late  in  life ;  and  the  other, 
refpeCting  the  penalty  annexed  to  in¬ 
formal  marriages,  that  of  declaring 
them  null ;  a  principle  againft  which 
he  principally  contended,  as  the  moft 
inhuman  that  had  ever  been  conceived. 

After  a  variety  of  cogent  argu¬ 
ments.  urged  with  great  carneftnefs, 
he  concluded  by  declaring,  that,  if 
foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  would,  ne- 
verthelefs,  embrace  every  occafion  of 
combating  an  ad  to  which  he  was  a 
moft  inflexible  enemy,  confidering  it 
as  pernicious  and  difgraceful  to  this 

country - The  motion  for  the  fe- 

cond  reading  was  carried,  90  to  a;- 


-  MR  FOXy  in  a  moft  eloquent  fpeech 
of  confiderablc  length,  fupported  the 
bill.  He  painted  the  marriage  aCt  In 
the  moft  odious  colours,  as  a  dlreCl 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  na¬ 
ture,  as  an  aCt  of  defpotifm  to  which 
the  powers  of  Parliament  could  not 
conftitutionally  extend,  as  a  fource  of 
private  depopulation  and  vice,  ineffi¬ 
cacious  to  the  felfilh  contracted  bene¬ 
fit  meant  to  be  derived  from  it,  but 
ruinous  to  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who 
were  the  ftrength  of  every  country, 
4ind  whom  every  legiflature  fhould 
protect,  the  lower  order  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  founded  on  the  moft 
fordid  miftaken  principles  of  a  few 
noble  families,  who,  to  gratify  their 
avarice,  pride,  or  ambition,  formed 
reftriCtions  oppreffive  to  t:  e  whole 
people ;  they  had  been  difappointed, 
for  whoever  could  pay  the  price  of  a 
poft  chaife  to  Scotland,  laughed  at 
the  provifions  of  the  marriage  aCt, 
while  the  poor,  unable  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  that  evafion,  were  either  in¬ 
humanely  croffed  in  their  inclinations, 
or  plunged  into  the  abyfs  of  vice. 

He  reprobated  the  idea  of  efta- 
bliihing  an  unnatural  authority  in  the 
parent,  becaufe  his  reafon  and  expe¬ 
rience  were  greater  than  thofe  he  was 
to  govern  ;  tor  this  was  the  univerfal 
plea  of  defpotifm,  public  as  well  as 
private  ;  thus  was  every  fyftem  of 
tyranny  defended,  by  urging,  that  it 
was  better  for  the  ignorant  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  the  wife,  than  admit  them 
to  govern  themi'elves :  but  the  pofi-- 
tion  was  falfe  and  abfurd.  'j  he  moft- 
inexperienced  and  illiterate  were  more 
competent  to  know  what  conftituted 
their  own  happinefs,  than  any  other 
could  poffibly  be,  and  whjre  the  paf- 
fions  wc  re  conc€rnei,the  heart  of  youth 
was  vvifer  than  the  hoary  head  of  age. 
Here  he  moft  pathetically  deferihid 
the  different  ficuacions  of  youth, 
checked  in  the  wifhes  of  their  ^arts, 
and  indulging  them  contrary  to  pru¬ 
dence.  In  the  latter  cafe,  he  (hewed 
marriage  to  be  the  foiirce  of  induftry, 
and  tjiie  firft  error  very  frequently  re¬ 


